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"fl  Forgotten  jloFtheFn  poFtPess." 


His  Honor  Lioutenant  Governor  Sclmltz,  previous  to  read- 
ing iiis  paper  on  "  A  Forgotten  Nortliorn  Fortress"  before  the 
Historical  Society,  said  that  lie  felt  an  apoloj^y  to  he  due  to 
the  President,  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  for  having 
been  unable  to  take  upon  himsi^lf  a  greater  share  of  the 
Society's  work  ;  and  that,  in  tlie  presence  of  so  many  »rentle- 
men  who  ha»l  contril>uted  so  largely  to  its  successful  acconi- 
plishment,  he  felt  that  he  was  very  far  behind  indeed.  If. 
however,  a  reasonable  excuse  could  be  found  for  him  in  the 
precarious  health  and  many  engagements  of  the  past,  he 
would  promise,  now  that  he  was  better,  amendment  for  the 
future,  and,  should  the  Council  Vjeable  to  give  him  an  evening 
some  time  soon,  he  would  prepare  for  it  some  matter  relating 
to  our  early  history,  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
society.  It  had  been  his  practice,  he  said,  since  1S()()  to 
collect  everything  in  the  way  of  pamphlets,  reports,  news- 
paper references  and  other  ephemeral  literature  which  related 
to  the  ct)untry  west  of  Lake  Superior;  and  when  these  had 
become  numerous,  to  have  them  bound  in  volumes  for  preser- 
vation. Among  such  reconls  were  many  which  were  purely 
historical,  and  he  would  endeavor,  if  pos.sible,  to  select  from 
these,  many  of  them  dating  back  as  far  as  lSo7,  such  as 
might  be  an  addition  to  the  Society's  records. 

With  reference,  His  Honor  said,  to  the  paper  he  was  about 
to  read,  a  few  words  of  explanation  might  be  advi.sable.  He 
had  chosen  for  its  title  "  A  Forgotten  Northern  Fortress  "  as 
being  applicable,  inasmuch  as  being  far  away  from  any  route 
of  modern  tourist  or  business  travel,  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  ;  and  its  ruins  are  .seldom  seen  by 
other  eyes  than  tho.se  on  board  the  Hud.son's  Bay  Com[)any's 
supply  ship,  which  once  a  year  visits  those  lonely  shores. 
For  the  photographic  view  of  its  ruins  which  he  had  placed 
upon  the  table  he  was  indebted   to   Professor  Robert  Bell,  of 


tin*  <,n'<>l()<;icji!  survcv,  on«'  of  tlu'  Society's  corn'spondin^ 
iiuMiiltt'i'M.  To  iinotluT  of  its  vhIiumI  corresponding  njenilxTs, 
J.  K.  Spt'nc«'i-.  Ks(j.,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Hudson's 
Hav  (\)n>r)anv's  affairs  at  Cliurchill.  whose  lanientahie  death 
oeemred  in  this  city  a  few  months  a«;o,  he  was  indebted  for 
the  interestin|Lj  plan  of  the  fortress,  drawn  hy  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  which  l»a<l  also  l>een  laid  on  tlie  tahle.  The  phm 
(»f  Churchill  harhor,  its  approaches  and  soundinj^s,  was  a 
i-(;Ui;h  tracint;  from  tlie  survey  made  hy  liieut.  A.  K.  (lordon, 
R.N.,  assi.ste<l  hy  Mr.  J.  W.  Tyrrell.  P.L.S..  in  IHHfi. 

Professor  Bed,  in  writinjr  His  Honor  some  time  ai»o,  «rave 
the  measurements  of  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  as  about  800  feet 
on  eacii  .side,  20  feet  hi^h,  20  feet  wide  at  top,  with  a  wall 
base  of  .SO  feet,  the  southern  and  western  walls  beinjjj  faced 
witli  hammer  dressed  stone  in  regular  courses,  each  stone 
beinjj-  about  four  feet  lon<^  and  two  feet  thick  :  the  other 
walls  are  faced  with  jrood  rubble  masonry.  Thei'e  is  a  bastion 
at  each  corner,  and  in  each  of  these  a  well  of  water,  still  full, 
for  the  supply  of  the  fort.  "  I  counted  nearly  forty  cannon  on 
the  top  of  the  walls,  but  as  .some  of  these  are  nearly  covered 
with  rubliish.  others  are  piobably  out  of  sight  altogether." 

The  slight  <liscrepancy  between  his  estimate  of  the  heii^ht 
and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by 
one  ob.server  including  the  foundation  of  the  walls  in  the 
height ;  and  the  little  difference  in  determining  the  exact 
width  of  the  top  of  the  wall  mu.st  be  charged  to  the  condition 
in  which  La  Perou.se's  gunneis  (who  tried  their  best  to  blow 
up  the  whole  fort),  left  that  more  easily  destroyetl  part. 

His  Honor  then,  turning  to  a  large  map,  explained  I  Hefly 
why  Churchill,  which  is  now  like  "  Severn,"  a  mere  outpost  of 
York  Factory,  was  once  the  great  entrepot  of  Hudson's  Bay 
trade ;  and,  on  the  map  indicated  the  several  exploratory 
routes,  of  Hearne,  the  Arctic  search  route  of  (Jaf>tain,  after- 
wards Sir  Geoi'ge,  Back,  the  hunting  trip  of  Warburton  Pike, 
and  the  later  important,  difficult,  but  successful,  route,  follow- 
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t'«|  l»y  Mr.  J.  R  T3'nt!ll.  «»f  tli«'  (Jeolngioal  Survry  ;  alVr  which 
th«'  inti'irstiiiL'  papur  of  Mis  Honor  wus  i-oail  hy  him  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A    FORfJO'ITKN    NOKTIIKKN    KOUTKKSS. 

T\w.  sixtotinth  eontury  cloHeH  with  that  wrstoni  waterway 
to  the  Imlies,  which  all  men  soujjjht  wlio  went  "tlowii  t(»  tiu' 
soa  "  in  the  (juaintly  ringed,  (jueerly  Iniilt  ships  of  the  period, 
iHHliscovered  ;  and  the  earlier  years  of  tlie  seventeenth  found 
tl«e  anlor  of  s«!arc'h  unabated,  and  the  j,'oal  the  same.  Knj,,dish 
KinjLjs  and  Queens,  choosing  more  northern  routes  than  had 
the  monarchs  of  Spain  an<i  France,  failed  as  they  had  ;  Henry 
the  Fii;;hth  f^ent  the  Venetian  (!ahot,  who  found  Lahrn<lor 
Viarrino  trie  way  ;  Elizal»eth  s  nt  Frohisher,  wlio,  turning;  its 
northern  Hank,  found  only  the  ice-hlocked  strait  which  hears 
his  name.  Davis  and  Wymouth  followe*! ;  hut  it  was 
reservtMl  for  the  ji^allant  Hudson  to  discover  and  sail  into  a 
strait,  apparently  upon  the  direct  rout(i  to  the  W(!st,  which 
opening  into  a  wide  sea,  that  daring  mariner  must  liave 
thought  the  secret  of  two  centuries  unlocked,  and  fancied 
that  through  fog  and  mist  he  scented  the  spice-laden  breezes 
of  Cathay.  In  1610,  mariners  were  not  easily  daunted  by 
wreck  and  ruined  ho|)es ;  and  Hudson's  tragic  fate  in  the 
great  sea  he  had  discovered  did  not  deter  further  search,  for, 
in  the  years  which  followed,  the  frightened  Esquimaux,  Hee- 
ing  in  his  kyaok  to  relate  to  th(!  old  men  of  his  band  the 
strange  apparition  which  glinte<l  white  through  the  mist,  and 
was  not  the  sheen  of  berg  or  Hoe,  had  but  seen  the  sails  of 
other  adventurers  who  still  sought  what  men  had  V)een  seek- 
ing for  three  generations  in  vain. 

Button  and  Byh^t,  Baffin,  James  and  Fox,  Hawkbridge  and 
Jones,  all  failed  to  find  the  desired  passage  ;  and  when  Captain 
Zachariah  Gillani,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Grosselier,  sailed 
into  the  bay  in  1068,  we  may  supjiose  that  the  English 
merchants  who  sent  him  had  in  view,  as  well  as  tlie  North- 
west Passage,  those  rich  furs  which,  l)rought  back  by  other 
voyagers,  had  begun  to  grace  the  shoulders  of  the  beauties  of 
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the  liouvre  and  of  the  En^liHli  court;  for,  after  v:'  t,er- 
in^'  and  trading  in  a  rou^b  stone  fort  on  the  bay,  he 
returned  to  Kngland  with  reports  which  gained  for  his 
patrons  the  ai<l  of  many  ^mllant  but  needy  cavaliers  in  obtain- 
ing from  "  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  (jlrace  of  Oo<l,  Kiiijf  of 
Kn<.dainl,  Scotland.  Krance  and  Ireland,"  in  the  y«'ar  IH70.  a 
charter  "of  our  ample  and  abundant  j^race  "  to  "our  dear 
•'iitirely  beloved  cousin,  I'rincc  Rupert,"  etc..  etc.,  of  what  was 
«Mjual  in  extent  to  several  Kuro|)ean  kin<jdoms,  with  power.s 
which  no  potentate  in  Kuropt'  would  dare  to  exercise  to-day. 

While  the  Kn^^lisb  monarch  was  thus  disposinjr  of  »'m})ire 
to  his  favored  cousin  and  courtiers,  Richelieu  was  e(|ually 
active  in  France,  and  parchment  powers,  si<»ned  "  Hemi  "  or 
"Charles,"  were  <riven  with  that  easy  and  reckless  indiHetencc 
to  the  rights  of  others  peculiar  to  the  time. leaving  the  overlapp- 
ing boundaries  of  these  vague  grants  to  be  rectitied  and  adjusted 
with  the  powder  and  steel  of  the  grantees,  and  the  tomahawk 
and  knife  of  their  [ndian  allies.  England  assumed  ownership 
by  right  of  maritime  disvovery  ;  France,  by  those  land  and 
canoe  explorations,  which  have  left  her  language  everywhere 
in  the  West,  in  the  names  of  riv«!r  and  lake,  cape,  promontory 
and  island.  The  English  Company  of  A<lventurers  trading 
into  Hudson's  Bay  occupied  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  with 
palisadetl  forts  or  factories,  and  fished,  hunted  and  traded 
from  them,  visited  once  a  year  Ijy  ships,  which  were  watched 
for  by  that  daring  rover,  D'Iberville,  as  Drake  had  watche<l 
for  the  Spanish  galleons.  The  forts  were  attacked,  an<l  often 
destroyed,  by  the  hardy  voyageurs  of  New  France.  Surpiises 
and  reprisals  continued,  till  Blenheim,  Ramilies  and  Mapla- 
(juet  had  decided  quarrels  A'  more  moment,  and  the  Treaty  of 
lUrecht,  in  ITLS,  left  the  English  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  forts,  "  factories  and  plantations,"  on   Hudson's  Bay. 

WMth  France  thus  ))rostrate,  the  English  were  to  pursue,  for 
over  sixty  years,  their  profitable  trade  in  peace ;  but  the 
recollection  of  burning  forts  and  plundered  factories  was  still 
keen,  ami  the  thunder  of  D'Iberville's  ixuns  not  soon  to  be  for- 
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gotten  ;    and  as  their  trade   increased,  there  came  with  it  the 
desire  to  fortify  their  best   bay  harVjor,  and  preserve   their 
principal  entrepot  from  possible  plunder ;    so  upon   a  rocky 
spit,  forming  one  side  of  and    commanding    the    harbor   of 
Churchill,  was  commenced  Fort  Prince  of  Wales.     Vigorously 
at  first  was  the  massive  thirty  feet   wide  foundation    begun  ; 
not,  however,  on  the  rude  plan  of  former  forts,   but  from  the 
drawings  of    military  engineers,  who  had  served  under  Marl- 
borough.    Artisans  were  brought  from  Englan<l ;  the  southern 
and  western   walls   were  faced  wdth   hannner-dressed  stone 
bastions  were  placed  at  each  angle  with   a  w^ell   of  water  in 
each,  and  after  nmny  years  of  labor  and   expeLse,  four  walls, 
each  over  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  20  feet  high  ard   20 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  closed  in  and  protected  great  stone  build- 
ings,   which   contained  each  one  a   prince's    ransom    in    rich 
northern   furs.     Fortv-two  ijuns  of  the  then  heaviest  calibre 
furnished  the  armament  of  the  bastions  and   walls,  and  stores 
of  food  were  provided  to  enable  the  defenders  to  stand  a  siege. 
The  Chii)ewyans,  from  the  far  off  Athabasca  and  Great  Slave 
lakes,  must  have  gazed  with  astonishment  at  its  niassive  walls 
and  portentous  artillery  ;  and  its  fame  throughout  all  northern 
tribes  must  have  been  great  indeed,  and  have  environed  with 
a  vague  respect  the  adventuious  Hearne,  who  thrice  between 
I7fl9  and  1772  left  its  y;ates.  twice   to  i-eturn  baffled  and  de- 
feated,  and  lastly  on  that  most  adventurous  of  all  Arctic  land 
journeys,  to  return  with  the  secret  of  the  Arctic  coast  at  the 
mouth    of   tlie    Coppermine    river    in  his  possession.     Years 
passed  on,  and  as  the  remembrance  of  pillaged  factories  faded 
and  the  pressure  foi'  incieased  gain  in  their  rich  trade  became 
greater,  and  the   barter  more  inland,  so  did   the   number  of 
men  kept  at  this  sea-harbor  depot  become  less,  so  that  it  was 
with   great  surprise  on   the   8th   of  August,   1782,   that  the 
thirty-nine  defenders  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fort   saw   the 
bellying  sails  of  three  ships  making  straight  for  their  foi  tress; 
and  when,  at  six  in  the  evening,  they  svvung  to  their  anchors 
six  miles  away,  their  pierced  sides  showing  them  to  be  vessels 
of  war,  their  astonishment  was  great  indeed.     Strangers  they 
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evidently  were,  for  soon  pinnace,  gig  and  long  boat  were 
busy  sounding  the  approach  to  the  harbor.  Day-break  saw 
them  disembarking,  and  the  morning's  clear  light  showed  to 
the  thirty-nine  defenders  of  the  fortress  an  array  of  four 
hundred  troops,  bearing  again  the  flag  of  France  on  those  far 
northern  shores.  The  summons  tc»  surrender  was  followed  by 
a  parley,  and  when  the  parley  ended,  the  gallant  La  Perouse 
found  himself  in  bloodless  possession  of  a  fortress  which,  pro- 
perly garrisoned,  might  have  defied  all  the  ships  of  France 
that  had  ever  entered  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  French  Admiral  quickly  transported  the  rich  bales  of 
valuable  furs  to  his  ships,  and  replenished  their  depleted  com- 
missariat from  the  well-filled  provision  stores  of  the  fort. 
Then  came  the  license  of  the  soldiery  and  the  looting  of  the 
fort,  to  be  followed  by  an  attempt,  which  occupied  two  days, 
to  utterly  demolish  it.  But  although  French  gunpower  was 
fieely  added  to  the  vast  English  store,  yet  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  this  well  built  mass  of  masonry,  resisted  tlie  best  efforts 
of  the  French  artillerymen  to  do  more  than  displace  the  upper 
rows  of  the  massive  granite  stones  of  which  it  was  mainly 
built,  dismount  its  guns  and  blow  up  the  gateway  and  the 
stone  outwoik  which  protected  it. 

The  capture  of  this  far  oft"  northern  fortress  was  cheaply 
and  easily  performed  by  the  adventurous  Frenchman,  who 
extended  his  conquests  aiound  the  shores  of  the  bay ;  but  the 
fortunes  of  war  after  a  time  turned  again,  and  the  Company 
of  Adventurers  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,  who,  at  their  own 
expense,  had  built  the  fort  for  the  defence  of  their  trade,  sent 
in  a  bill  for  many  thousand  sterling  pounds  to  the  British 
(government,  for  failing  to  protect  their  factory  at  Churchill  ; 
and  when,  again,  peace  was  proclaimed,  it  was  after  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  had  agreed  to  settle  the  bill  for  La 
Perouse's  capture  and  demolition  of  Foi't  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
was  never  rebuilt,  and  stands  on  that  far-off'  northern  coast, 
the  still  well  ^reserved  remains  of  a  massive  fortification,  the 
most  northern  one  of  British   America,  scarcely  inferior,  as 
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such,  to  Ijouisburg,  or  early  Quebec ;  its  site  admirably 
chosen  ;  its  design  and  armament  once  perfect ;  interesting 
still  as  a  relic  of  by-gone  strife,  but  useful  now  only  as  a 
V>eacon  for  the  harbor  it  had  failed  to  protect." 


Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  moved  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  His  Honor,  speaking  in  flattering  terms  of  the 
very  interesting  paper  just  read,  and  proposed  that  it  be 
printed,  with  copies  of  the  chart  of  the  harbor,  plan  of  the 
Fort,  and  the  photographs,  and  placed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  C  N.  Bell,  in  seconding  the  motion,  expressed  regret 
that  this  valuable  paper  should  not  have  been  reserved  for  a 
future  meeting  when  most  interesting  matters  connected  with 
Hearne,  and  the  capture  of  the  fort  might  have  been  fully 
discussed. 

The  President,  Rev.  Professor  Baird,  in  tendering  the  vote 
of  thanks,  stated  that  His  Honor  had  underrated  the  aid 
already  given  by  him  to  the  Society,  and  said  that  the  Society 
would  value  highly,  and  carefully  keep  the  early  documents 
spoken  of  by  the  Governor,  and  that  the  Council  would  be 
pleased  to  call  a  meeting  whenever  it  suited  His  Honor's  con- 
venience. 


NOTES  REGARDING  THE  ABOVE. 

The  statement  regarding  the  failure  of  La  Perouse  to  en- 
tirely destroy  the  fortress  is  from  Professor  Bell,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  who  learned  it  at  Churchill  from  an  aged 
Lidian,  whose  father  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  fort. 
The  first  view  of  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  is  from  Hearne's  booK, 
the  other  views  being  from  photographs  taken  by  Professor 
Bell.     The  map  of  the  harbor  is  from   the  survey   of  Lieut. 
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Gordon  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Tyrrell,  P.  L.  S.,  and  the  following 
notes  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  Vjy  Mr.  C,  N.  Bell,  who 
has  consulted  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Fort  Prince  of  Wales  stands  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River,  Hudson's 
Bay.  Its  ruins  may  yet  be  seen  occupying  a  most  command- 
ing position  on  a  rocky  promontory  commanding  Churchdl 
harbor.  The  fort  was  built  of  stone,  and  at  one  time  mounted 
forty  cannon  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  being  quite  large 
for  the  date.  Several  years  were  consumed  in  the  erection  of 
the  fort,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1733.  Joseph  Robson, 
who  was  the  surveyor  in  charge  of  construction  for  some 
years,  published  a  book  on  the  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  1752,  in  which  he  gives  many  details  regarding 
the  size  and  form  of  the  fort.  A  cut  published  in  Robson's 
book  shows  the  form  of  the  structure  to  be  a  square  of  three 
hundred  feet,  with  a  massive  bastion  at  each  corner.  Robson 
states  that  the  original  intention  was  to  have  the  walls  forty- 
two  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  through  the  interference 
of  the  Trading  Governor  of  the  post,  they  were  reduced  to 
twenty-five  feet,  though  as  the  cannon  on  being  fired  from  the 
walls  rolled  off,  one  side  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  accord- 
to  the  original  plan.  Three  of  the  bastions  had  arches  for 
storehouses,  forty  feet  three  inches  by  ten  feet,  and  in  the 
fourth  war  built  a  stone  magazine  twenty-four  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  wide  in  the  clear  with  a  passage  to  it  through  the 
gorge  of  the  bastion  twenty-four  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide. 
The  parapet  was  originally  constructed  of  wood  supplied  by 
demolishing  the  old  fort  situated  five  miles  up  the  Churchill 
River,  the  site  of  which  was  first  occupied  in  1688,  but  in 
1746  Robson  began  erecting  the  stone  parapet.  Robson's 
plan  show^s  that  two  houses,  a  dwelling  and  office  building, 
were  erected  inside  the  fort,  and  incidently  he  describes  one 
of  the  two  as  being  101  feet  6  inches  by  33  feet  with  side 
walls  of  17  feet  height,  and  the  roof  covered  w^ith  lead. 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales  was  captured  by  the  French 
Admiral  on   the  9th    August,    1782,   and    in    his    own    book 
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"  La  Perouse's  Voyages,"  published  in  Paris  1788,  he  writes 
that  he  had  with  him  the  "  Sceptre,  carrying  74  guns ; 
the  Astarte  and  the  Engageante,  carrying  each  36  guns ;  4 
field  guns,  2  mortars  and  300  bombshells."  They  sighted  the 
fort  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  August,  and  anchored  in  eigh- 
teen fathoms  of  water.  An  officer  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
approaches  to  the  fort  reported  that  the  vessels  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  it  at  a  very  short  distance.  La  Perouse, 
thinking  that  the  Sceptre  would  not  easily  subdue  the  enemy 
if  they  resisted,  prepared  to  make  a  descent  during  the  night, 
and  without  difficulty  the  boats  landed  about  two  miles  from 
the  fort.  La  Perouse  seeing  no  preparations  made  for  defence, 
although  the  fort  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  state,  summoned  the 
enemy,  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  Governor  and  garrison 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  an 
account  written  by  the  French,  that  the  Company's  people 
surrendered  without  firing  a  shot.  The  Governor  at  that 
time  in  charge  of  the  fort  was  Samuel  Hearne,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly strange  that  he,  who  had  amply  proved  his  personal 
bravery  during  his  Arctic  journeys  when  he  discovered  the 
Coppermine  River  in  1772,  should  on  this  occasion  show  such 
a  cowardly  front  to  an  enemy.  Umfreville,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  the  fort,  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
affair  to  the  English  papers  in  April,  1783,  and  it  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  La  Perouse.  Umfreville  was  disgusted 
with  the  cowardice  shown  by  Hearne,  and  says  that  the 
French  were  weak  and  reduced  in  health  after  a  long  sea 
voyage,  most  of  them  poorly  clad  and  only  half  of  them  had 
shoes.  Hearne  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Admiral 
to  France.  J.  S. 
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.\fr.  I't't'sijf^'nf,  Lftdlrti  it  ml  (icntltine/o. 

It  has  tkllcii  to  my  lot  to  Inivc  s»'(;m  jiidI  ti»iver><'il,  witli 
tln'  rxcj'ptinii  of  part  of  on*',  all  the  sunmM'r  aiitl  winter  rnuiU 
whicli,  iiiniiy  yt'ars  aijo.  coiiiiccttMl  tiir  KimI  KiNcr  or  Sclkiik 
s«-ttlt'iiu'iit  witii  the  (»uter  worKi,  and  tliov  niav  ''c  muinciat- 
♦  '(j  as  follows  : 

1.  riie  oM  North  VVt'st  Company's  route,  from  tlu-  mouth 
of  tii«'  Kau»ini.sti(|uia  through  i  ncliandowan,  Lac  ties  Millt- 
Lacs,  the  heautiful  lakes  and  streams  of  the  liei^ht  of  land  It.'- 
tween  Superior  and  Lake  \Vinnipc<^  to  Kainy  Lake,  the  lovely 
rivef  which  drains  it  ii»to  the  l^ake  ot"  the  Woods,  that  lake 
antl  the  river  whicli  hears  its  waters  to  Lake  Winn ipei".  which 
with  its  rapids,  chutes  an<l  tails  is,  I  thiid\,  u)isiir})assed  in 
lu'auty  hy  any  river  of  Lauientian  Canada. 

2.  The  Hudson's  jiay  York  Factory  route,  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description,  an*  of  which  1  have  only  seen  a 
pait. 

•S.  The  Breckenridijfi'  Flats  route,  skirtinu'   the    west    hank 


of  the  lied  lliver  to  neai"  where  it  receives  the  name  at  th(( 
junction  of  the  Sioux  Wood  and  Ottertail  rivers,  and  ciossin^ 
the  Ked  River  at  Geor<retown  or  Ahercrombie  to  traverse  to 
the  Ottertail  Pord  the  Hats  which  gavi'  the  route  its  name, 
and  enter  the  rollin^^  lake-dottetl  country  which  lay  hetween 
it  and  St.  Cloud  on  the  Mississippi,  (SO  miles  above  St.  Paul. 

4.  The  winter  monthly  mail  carriers'  do^-  train  route  of 
the  old  days,  which  crossini:;'  the  Red  River  at  Fo  t  Pemhina, 
souLjht  foi  shelter  and  nit^ht  encam])ment  the  skirtini;'  of  Min- 
nesota woods  at  the  sources  of  the  eastern  attiutsnts  of  the  Red 
River,  as  far  as  Red  Lake,  crossinif  which  on  the  ice  it  tra- 
versed many  of  the  small  lakes  which  form  the  extreme  head- 
waters of  the  i;-reat  Mississippi  down  to  Leech  Lake,  and 
thence  southwai'd,  ])assin<r  thi'ouoh  mazes  of  small  lak(;s  and 
throuo-h  the  huntino-L^rounds  of  the  "  Pillaij^ers,"  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cr<iw  Winu-  with  the    Mississippi  Rivei,  and   then 


down  the  fast  liMiik  <tt'  that  stn-am  i<»  Kuit  KiplfV,  Sank  lla- 
|>i<ls  and  St.  Anthony,  to  St.  Paul. 

'>,  The  inilitarv  Manv  and  i-arlv  K«'d  Kivt-r  steamer  roiUf, 
which  coniu'ctrd  St.  Paul  with  Kort  ( Jarry  iti  IM(i(>. 

li.  Thf  Daw.son  route,  which  cut  ott'  thi*  hilioiions  naviga- 
tion of  the  Kaniini.sti<|uia  Kixcr  hy  a  road  to  Lake  Shelian- 
dawan,  iiNiie'  thence  the  ohl  waief  ntute  ot"  the  Noith  West 
( 'o..  with  dani.s  on  sevcial  streani>,  liettei' iandini^s  and  ini- 
|iroved  |ioita;;e.s  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  tlie  North  \N Cst 
An^d«',  from  winch  a  I'oad  IumI  heeii  cut  to  St.  Anne  and  St. 
Honiface,  thus  .savinLC  t'h*'  hi-okcn  navii^ation  of  the  \N  innipcL;' 
Kivei-.  the  crossinj,'  of  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipee,  and  the 
ascent  of  t]ui  Ived  lliver. 

7.  The  old  < 'row  Win^'  Trad,  opened  in  |S44  by  a  few 
adventurous  spirits  under  dinction  of  William  Hallctt,  who, 
haviui.'  heen  attacked  by  the  Sioux  on  tlieir  way  to  St.  Paul 
by  Lac  Travel's  and  St.  Peter,  soutdit  salety  in  n'turninu  by 
this  route,  many  miles  of  whicli  had  to  be  cut  tlirouiih  the 
woods. 

Of  thvsv  seven  routes  of  travel  1  have,  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  chosen  th(^  last-inentioniid  because,  un- 
like most  of  the  others,  it  may  not  lie  traversed  to-day.  'I'lie 
plou^hsiiare  of  tlie  Minnesota  settler  has  olJircrated  its  once 
deeply  majked  triple  track,  and  even  >vheie,  like  the  old 
buffalo  paths  of  Southwestern  Manitoita,  the.se  may  in  some 
places  be  distin<;uished,  the  fence  of  the  old  and  the  new 
settk'i'  l)ars  the  way. 

Another  reason  may  In,'  found  in  the  fact  that  over  it  I 
nuide  my  first  prairie  journey,  that  from  one  of  its  encamp- 
ments 1  saw  tlie  last  herd  of  buffalo  ever  seen  east  of  the  Red 
River,  ami  that  tiiough  1  am  about  to  describe  it  as  seen  by 
nie  in  a  peaceful  journey  late  in  the  fall  of  LS()0,  I  was  to 
traverse  it  a^ain  when  comparatively  disused  during  tlie  year 
of  the  Sioux  massacre  in  Mirniesota,  as  tlie  only  hope  of 
reaching  Foit  (iarry  from  St.  Paul,  where  I  then  was,  when 
a  camp  tire  was  out  of  the  question,  each  river-ford  and  bluff 
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of  tiiiiboi'  to  bf  avoided,  and   a  straltliy    Indian   tiead   to  Im> 
^      fanrii'd  in  tlif  rustlt-  oft-very  leaf. 

('oniin^'  up  from  Kingston  in  tlir  .spring  of  ls(i()  by  way 
ol  tlif  lakes  to  Cliieano,  one  railway  oidy  was  thi-n  in  exis- 
tence in  tile  direction  I  wished  to  ti'iivclits  tcrmiiiiition  b*ini>- 
Prairie-dii-Chicn,  on  the  Mississippi.  Krcdii  this  point  the 
only  <'otn»eetion  to  St.  Paul,  tlien  a  lar;;e  frontier  town  an<l 
tradinj^  post,  was  by  steamers  built  foi-  tlie  navieation  of  tlie 
upper  Mississippi,  nn<l  well  do  I  reniembi'r  my  first  look  at 
these  extraordinary  boats  ;  accustomed  as  I  was  to  seein^  tlie 
vessels  used  on  the  j^'reat  lakes,  where  strenutli  and  solidity  is 
retjuired,  they  .seemed  frail  to  absuidity  in  contivist.  Tlie 
supports  of  the  upper  decks,  scarcely  heaviei  than  the  trellis 
woik  of  yrape  vines,  were  called  stanchions;  and  I  discovereil 
that  two  inch  oak  was  considered  heavy  plank inj;  for  these 
extraordinary  craft.  The'  boiler  was  on  deck,  the  four  f»'et  of 
hold  not  of  coui'se  havin»;  room  for  it,  and  the  power  was  con- 
veyed to  an  immense  wheel  at  the  .stern,  which,  extraordinary 
as  it  looked  to  one  accustomed  to  the  heaxy  side  wh«'els  and 
screws  of  the  steam  craft  on  other  wateis,  was  ye't  found  to 
serve  an  admirable  purpose  when  ap|)ioacliin};  the  shallows 
and  sand  bars  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 

.i.»  ordinary  rule  of  navit'ation  .seemed  to  be  followed  in 
the  runnintfof  these  steamers  ;  and  watching  everythine;  with 
the  curiosity  and  interest  of  nineteen,  I  esjiecially  niark«?d  the 
method  in  which  the  "  heavine-  of  the  lead."  which  was  order- 
ed  from  the  wheel-house,  as  we  approached  s(»me  .shallow 
navigation,  was  carried  out  by  the  mate  on  the  fore-deck. 
That  functionary  first  seated  himself  near  the  bow,  with  his 
legs  hanging  over  the  unbulwarked  deck,  and  in  this  position, 
with  a  ten-foot  pole,  the  lower  four  feet  of  which  were  paint- 
ed alternately  red  and  white,  he  ])lunge(l  it  into  the  water, 
announcing  as  he  drew  it  up  "  three  feet  full  ;"  plunged  again, 
he  announced  "  three  feet  .scant ;"'  another  ertbrt  brought  "  two- 
and-a-half  feet :  "  then  the  bell  rang  and  tlu^  steamer's  speed 
was  decrea.'-ed,  and  when  "  only  two  feet  "  was  announced,  the 
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oivler  was  given  to  "  back  her."  Her  bow  was  then  turned 
towards  another  part  of  the  bar,  and  when  'two  feet  full"  wus 
announced  as  the  result  of  the  next  etibrt,  the  bell  was  rung 
"go  ahead,"  and  the  steamer  "  North  Star  "  wriggled  with  an 
eel-like  motion,  which  set  the  glasses  jingling  in  the  cabin,  and 
uiade  one  feel  as  though  riding  an  hippopotanius,  over  the 
deepest  part  of  the  bar,  when  "  two-and-a-half  feet,"  "three 
feet,"  "three-and-a-half  feet,"  were  announced  in  quick  succes- 
sion, followed  by  another  dip  of  the  pole  which,  passing  be- 
yond the  four  foot  mark,  brought  th  ^  announcement  from  the 
mate,  who  lose  at  that  moment  to  yiu;  away  his  pine  lead-linr» 
"  no  bottom." 

Fine  weather,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  along  the  banks 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  made  the  trip  a  pleasant  one,  and 
l>rought  us  safely  to  St.  Paul ;  Minnehaha  was  visited,  and  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  and  historic 
promontory,  then  crowned  by  Fort  Snelling;  then  came  the 
(|uestion  of  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  over  650  miles,  which 
lay  between  that  city  and  Fort  (Jarry. 

The  first  stage  line  had  just  been  given  the  conti'act  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  then  remote  military  outpost 
of  Fort  A.bercrombie,  with  a  bonus  large  enouo-h  to  induce  the 
contractors  to  agree  to  the  stipulation  demanded  by  the  gov- 
ernment, that  the  mails  should  be  rried  in  "overland" 
coaches  with  four  horses:  and  these  military  conditiims  facili- 
tated my  traversing  that  part  of  the  journey.  Shortly  before 
this  Anson  Northrup,  a  well  known  Upper  river  steamboat- 
uum,  had  brought  a  small  steamer,  named  after  himself,  dur- 
ing the  s}n-ing  flood  up  to  near  the  head  of  tin;  Mississippi  River 
and  from  there  had  )>ortaged  the  machinery  and  the  boat,  in 
sections,  over  to  the  head  ^vaters  of  the  Red  River,  and  the 
l)oat,  which  had  been  rebuilt  and  christened  the  "  Anson  Nor- 
thrup," was  then  lying  at  Georgetown,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  temporary  transpoitation  post,  4')  miU^s  north  of 
Abercrombie. 

The  journey  on  this  stage  was  a  pleasant  one  ;  the  beauti- 
ful Minnesota  lakes   and    rivers,  on    which    temporary    stage 
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stations  had  l)een  built,  lent  a  great  charm  to  it,  which  all  have 
felt  who  have  in  summer  traversed  this  route.  At  Georgetown, 
so  named  Jifter  Sir  George  Simpson,  I  inspected  the  craft 
which  was  to  take  us  by  the  river  about  oOO  miles  to  Fort 
(inrry.  [t  was  a  miniature  edition  of  the  Mississippi  steamer, 
but  there  was  an  ominous  h)ok  about  the  wheel-house,  how- 
ever, v.diich  was  on  all  sides  heavily  protected  by  four  inch 
oak  planks,  wliieh  the  captain  did  not  allay  b}'  saying  "  Of 
course  you  have  your  gun  along  with  you."  Further  investi- 
gation shewed  an  arranL>eiiient  by  which  cordwood  for  fuel 
could  be  so  piled  while  the  vessel  w  as  steaming  on  her  course 
as  t(>  protect  the  lowei-  deck  from  bullets.  The  good-natured 
engineer  also  shewed  me  a  contrivance  by  which,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  he  could  turn  a  stream  of  hot  water  and  scald- 
ing steam  upon  anybody  of  Indians  who  might  strive  to  take 
possession  of  the  l)oat  in  case  it  should  .iccidentally  strike  the 
bank,  or  land  for  additional  fuel.  All  this  was  very  new,  very 
sti-finge  and  very  attractive  to  a  young  fellow  who  had  only 
heard  of  such  matters  from  incidental  readintj  of  Imlian  wars 
and  forays,  and  when  further  explained,  it  appeared  that  the 
Red  Lake  Indians,  aftei  further  thouLrlit.  had  become  dissatis- 
Hed  with  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by 
Governor  Ramsay,  of  tlie  then  Territorv  of  Minnesota,  and 
])r()posed  to  prevent  whites  passing  through  or  occupying  their 
country  till  a  new  arrangement  had  been  made. 

Near  Abercromlne  I  met  the  noted  frontiersman  George 
Northrup,  in  whose  log  cabin  were  a  few  books  which  show- 
ed superio)-  culture.  He  had  made  himself  familiar  \v\l\\  tiie 
()jil)way  tongue,  and  his  home  was  secured  l)y  the  ])resence  of 
tlic  forces  at  Fort  Abei'crombie  ;  he  had  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  forays  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Ojibways  and  yet  rc- 
taini^l  th(>  scalp  which,  poor  fellow,  he  was  afterwards  to  lose 
M'heii  acting  as  a  scout  for  the  General  commanding  the 
column,  which,  after  the  Sioux  ma'-sacre  of  lH(i'2,  followed  the 
Sioux  to  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  to  be  one  of 
the  defenders  of  the  boat ;  and  his   knowledge  of  their  lang- 
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na^«!  wan  to  Im;  bn>u<:^ht  int<»  i>lay  in  case  of  a  parley  with  tlu' 
irate  Indiaii.s. 

A  detention  of  two  weeks  at  (ieor<^etown  waitin*;  for  some 
small  portions  of  machinery,  however,  saved  us  from  difficulty 
with  the  Indians,  none  of  whom  we  saw  on  oui-  guai'ded  pas- 
sajL^e  down  the  liver,  they  having'  probahly  gone  back  to  their 
liunting  grounds  near  lied  Lake, 

Peinl)iMa  was  reached,  then  only  half  a  dozen  houses  ;  the 
boundary  line  was  (Mossed,  then  Fort  Pembina,  (the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  wooden  stockade)  came  in  view.     Thirty  miles 
below  we  reached  the  first  of  the   Red  River   settlements,  the 
irdiabitants    congi'egating    on   the  l)anks   to  see   the   sti-ange 
steame  •  passing  ;  aiul   it   was   with  intense   interest  that  we 
reached  at  last  the  bend  of  the  river  which  disclosed  the  twin- 
towered  catliedral   of  St.  Boniface  :    anttthcr  bend,  and  Fort 
Oarry  came  in  \iew  ;  a  straight  run  along  the   present  course 
of  the  Winnipeg  liuwing  Club  was  traversed,    when,  turning 
up  the  Assiniboine  to  land  where  Main  Street  l»ridge   now  is, 
the  groves,  church  and  tower  of  St.  John's  couhl  be  seen  across 
the  almost  blank  intervening  space  ;    and    the   steam    whistle 
once  belonging  to  a  very  nuu  h  larger  steamei',  which  had  been 
blowing   {j.lmost   continuou.sly   for   the    jjrevious    half    hour, 
biMuglit,    I  think,    what    must    have    been    veiy   nearly   every 
living  human  liein^  for  two  miles  around  to  the  sloping  bank 
wluMc  the  steamer  landed.      Ascending  this  bank,  Foit  Garry, 
so  (il'ten  heard  of,  was  inspected  ;  and  even  then  time   and   an 
imperfect  foun<lati()n  had  left  cracks   in   the   stone   walls.     It 
seemed,  hovve\('r,  a  ])lace  which  a    very    few    men   could   hold 
against  a  nundier  un])ro\i<le(l  with  artillery  ;  for  the  bastions 
were  jtierced  on  all  sides,  not  oidy  for  small  arms,  but  carron- 
a  It  s  were  mounted  at  each  (Mnbrasure.     The   fi-ont   gate  was 
massive,  bke  the  front  wall,   which   faced  towaids  the  Assini- 
boine, and  was  entiivly  Hanked  and  protected  by  bastion  pro- 
jections, so  that  thei'e  wsis  no  chance  for  any  force  unprovided 
with  ai'tilleiy  to  make   a    rush    on    the   gatew'ay.     This  gate, 
howcvei',  was  only  o|)e!i  on  special  occasions,  the  business  gate 
of  the  Foi't  being  on  its  eastern  side,  an(i  was  sim])ly  a  sally- 
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port,    where   more   than    two   men   eoul.l    n.,t   enter    nl.reast 
Pa-ssincr  down  this  si.le  of  the  Fort  was  the    Kino's   hiuhwav 
which  led  off  m  a  northerly   direetion  and   was  contin'^.ed  to 
Lower  Fort  Garry,  or  the  "Stone  Fort,"  and   the.ice   to   the 
Pecruis  Reserve  and  the  two  Suoar  Points.     No  buildino-  what- 
ev<.r  was  built  upon  this  roa.i :  the  houses  of  William  Drever. 
the  two  of  Andrew  McDermotfs,    A.  (i.  B.  Barmatynes,  that 
ot  the  Ross.    Logans,   Bouvette,   Brown  and    Inkster,    l.ein<- 
where  the  land  admitted  of  it,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  soiiTe 
distance  to  the  east. 

I  liave  said  that  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface  then 
possessed  two  towers,  which  have  been  ma<le  famili-ir  to  the 
whole  of  this  continent  by  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
poet  VVhittier  in  the  "  Red  River  Voyaoenr."  The  (  ..aedral 
Church  of  St.  John  also  possessed  its  tower,  (a  s(,uare  an.l 
very  massive  one),  and  my  first  Sunday  in  the  settlement 
found  me  one  of  its  occupants  during  the  n)oinino-,se.vice  •  and 
I  noticed  on  the  bordered  wainscoting  which  extended  no  some 
height  above  the  pews  the  plain  evidence,  on  its  paint"  work 
of  the  extreme  height,  and  of  the  gradually  decieasin..-  of  the' 
waters  of  the  hood  of  1 852.  Froiu  near  its  gate  coukfbe  seen 
the  residence  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Anderson,  then 
Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land ;  a  building  very  little  chaiur^d 
except  outwardly,  built  solidly  of  logs,  and  now  the  residelice' 
of  His  Grace  the  Primate  of  all  Canada  ;  and  between  the 
Church  and  this  house  stood  the  then  closed  Collecry  of  St 
John.  &  • 

During  my  summer's  stay  T  had  visited  the  Pe<ruis 
Reserve,  the  King's  Highway  which  led  to  the  Sugar  Pohits 
of  Mapleton,  its  southern  border,  crossing  then  as^  now  the 
Image  Plain:  had  seen  the  Kildonan  Church,  the  Middle 
Church  and  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  visited  the  Stone  Fort: 
had  seen  St.  Jnmes  and  Headingley  Churches,  crossed  the 
White  Horse  Plains,  where  I  saw  its  fine  church:  traversed 
"Le  Grand  Marais  "  to  Poplar  Point  with  its  church,  High 
Bluff' and  its  place  of  worship,  an.l   that  of  the  Portao-e  all 
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iiionmnonts  of  tlie  oaniest  zeal  and  tireless  ertbits  of  Avch- 
(leaeoii  Cocliiune.  I  had  seen  the  ''  Tepees  "  of  far  off  tribes 
who  ha(i  come  to  F^ort  Ciarry  to  trade,  had  laut,died  with  our 
own  CJrees  and  Ojibways,  who  stood  on  the  bank,  at  the 
unsuccessful  atten)pt  of  two  Plain  C-rees  to  cross  the  Red 
River  ill  a  bark  canoe,  these  children  of  the  priirie,  whose 
home  is  on  horseback,  havini;'  no  use  for  nor  ae(|uaintance 
with  the  jtaddle  ;  had  seen  the  Plain  hunters  conir  back  with 
their  loads  of  |>eininican,  dried  meat,  and  the  tiesh  of  the 
butialoes  last  seen  by  the  returning  brigades;  had  eaten  of 
tl.e  Maiiowfat  and  Berry  pcmmican,  and  oh,  greater  gustatoiy 
joy  than  all  else,  had  partaken  of  the  delicious  hump,  the 
odor  and  taste  of  which  are  still  fresh  in  \uy  njemory  after 
three  and  thirty  years.  The  falling  leaves  and  autumn  tints 
of  OctoVxr  18(10  reminded  me,  however,  that  1  must  leave  for 
the  winter  this  land  of  plenty  and  promise:  an<l  as  the 
steamei's  had  long  since  cea.,od  to  run,  I  began  j)reparing  for 
the  trip  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

This  road  or  trail,  called  by  those  at  this  end  of  it  "The 
Crow  Wing  Trail,"  and  at  the  other  "The  Old  Red  River 
Trail,"  was  one  which  had  been  used  for  many  years;  and 
while  our  Metis  and  Crees  were  at  war  with  the  Sioux,  it  was 
considered  bot'i  safer  and  shoj"ter  than  the  one  on  the  west 
side  of  the  River,  until  Fort  Aben-rombie  was  built;  and  even 
then  was  often  used,  as  being  leas  open  to  pi-airie  tires,  with 
better  wood  foi'  encampments  and  high  gravelly  I'idges  to 
rendtsr  part  of  it  at  least  almost  as  good  as  a  turnpike  road 
Its  drawbacks  were  the  many  streams,  eav.tern  affluents  of  the 
lied  River,  which  had  to  l)e  forded,  some  of  them,  like  the 
Re<l  Lake  River,  being  after  heavy  I'ains  veiy  formidable 
obstacles  to  loader!  oi-  even  light  carts.  It  was  a  favoi-ite 
land  route  with  Sir  (ieorge  Simpson,  who  died  the  year  I  first 
ti-aversed  it;  and  James  McKay,  his  trusty  and  trusted  voy- 
ugeur,  known  to  the  English  and  French  settlers  as  "Jeemie,"' 
and  to  the  Sioux  as  '  Jimichi,"  whn  was  to  become  a  mend«er 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Manitoba  on  the  recommendation 
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of  (Jovernor  Arclii1)al(l,  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  always  on 
the  tentli  day  of  tlieir  start  from  Crow  Wing-  at  tlie  stroke  of 
noon  from  the  Fort  Garry  bell  he  landed  Sir  (ieorge  at  the 
steps  of  the  (^hief  Factor's  Ho\ise.  Relays  (;f  horses  enabled 
liim  to  do  this,  rain  or  shine  ;  and  tlie  slightest  stoppage  in 
nuiskeg  or  stream  found  McKay  wading  in  to  bring  Sir 
(ieorge  on  his  broad  shoulders  to  dry  land. 

Fortunately  for  me,  a  ;nore  experience*!  head  than  mine 
had  chosen  the  horses,  selected  the  cart  and  saddle,  and  sug- 
gested the  outfit  for  the  journey  ;  and,  though  1  found  soon 
after  starting,  that  there  were  wrinkles  in  camp  and  tiavel 
that  experience  only  can  teach,  still  I  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  my  friend,  j^nd  proceed  to  enumerate  the  outfit 
which  lie  deemed  sufficient  to  land  me  ami  the  Canadian 
friend,  who  was  to  accompany  nje,  safely  at  Crow  Wing  ;  ami 
1  give  these  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Two  Red  River  ponies,  who  disdained  oats  and  had  never 
eaten  of  aught  save  prairie  grass,  dry  or  green,  "  Blackie'  ami 
"  Bichon,"  both  good  types  of  theii"  hardy  class,  short  barrels, 
sturdy  legs,  long  manes,  and  tails  which  touched  their  fet- 
locks ;  differing  in  disposition,  however,  Blackie  having  a  ba<l 
eye  and  uncertain  temper,  with  a  dis|  ositi(m  to  sma.sli  things 
with  his  hind  legs,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  a  buggy, 
but  was  energy  thrown  away  on  a  cart,  when  one  knew  how 
helpless  he  was  with  a  clove  hitch  around  the  root  of  his  tail 
M'ith  one  end  of  a  short  piece  of  shaganappi,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  tied  to  the  front  cross  bar  of  the  cart,  the  eight  or 
t-^n  inches  distance  between  the  attached  ends  affording  hut 
little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  |)owers  such  as  Blackie  un- 
doul)tedly  possessed.  This  peculiarity  wtts  not  the  only  one  of 
Blackie's,  which  would  have  placed  him  second  to  Bichon  in 
this  narrative,  had  he  not  some  (i[ualities  useful  indeed  in  time 
of  trouble.  He  had  a  practice  of  trying  to  bolt  when  his  har- 
ness was  loosed,  to  escape  the  inevitable  hobble  without  which 
Blackie,  whose  leadership  Bichon,  the  tractable  and  gentle, 
always  followed,  would  have  left  us  on  the  prairie  to  our  own 
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(levict's  more  than  once  ;  and  even  with  these  sha^ifanappi  ob- 
structions to  liis  rapid  locomotion  he  made  time  fast  enough 
to  make  his  capture,  till  his  stomach  was  full,  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Though  bad  in  these  respects,  he  was  gooii  in  (»thersj 
for  the  swamp  must  be  tleep  that  he  could  not  pull  a  cart 
through  ;  and  the  bank  of  a  stream  just  forded  must  have 
been  steep  and  slippery  indeed  that  Blackie's  unshod  feet 
could  not  scramble  up.  Bichon,  the  patient,  would  do  his  best 
and,  failing,  would  lie  down  in  the  one  or  slide  back  to  the 
bottijm  of  the  other.  So  that  as  we  are  apt,  after  many  years, 
to  rememVjer  the  good  and  forget  tlie  bad,  I  have  given  the 
first  place  in  this,  I  fear,  rambling  narrative,  to  Biackie ; 
though  I  acknowledge  gratefully  that  it  was  on  Bichon  the 
obedient's  back  that  I  explored  the  bog  or  essayed  the  river 
crossing  when  the  one  was  likely  to  be  bad  or  the  otfier  <leep. 
So  much  for  the  horses.  The  saddle  was  simply  a  tree,  stia])- 
ped  on  over  a  blanket,  which  was  easier  on  the  horses  than 
the  Indian  saddle;  and  the  cart  harness  the  dressed  buffalo  skin 
one  of  the  time,  with  the  collar  and  hames  in  one  piece,  short 
traces  to  iron  pins  in  the  shafts,  to  which  also  were  attached 
the  hold  backs,  which  were  the  broadest  and  heaviest  part  of 
the  harness.  Shaganappi  reins  and  a  bridle  with  no  blinkers 
completed  this  simple  but  efficient  equijiment. 

Items  Nos,  1 ,  2,  3  and  4  being  now  described,  I  come  to  an 
important  one,  No.  5,  the  cart,  tlie  popula '  impression  of  which 
now  is  that  it  was  a  ramshackle,  squeaky  affair,  with  wheels 
five  feet  high,  each  one  of  which  dished  outwardly,  so  that  the 
felloes  looked  as  if  about  to  part  company  with  the  spokes  and 
hub  ;  and  those  who  have  seen  them  as  curiosities  at  an  Ex- 
hibition wonder  if  the  wood  had  shrunk,  wdiich  left  a  loose 
opening  where  felloe  joined  felloe  in  the  (jueerly  dished  wheel, 
or  whether  imleed  the  fellow  who  made  these  joints  had  been 
(juite  himself  when  he  completed  this  wooden  monstrosity, 
which  had  not  a  scrap  of  iron  on  or  about  it.  Queer  looking 
thty  undoubtedly  were,  as  compared  with  the  present  trim 
buggy,  though  the  .s(|ueak  is  a  libel  as  applied  to  a  lightly 
loaded   travelling  cait,  which   has  lieen  fairly  tieated  by  the 
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a|)|)lic»iti(>!i  of  the  scrapini^s  of  th«'  frviii;^'  jia^ito  its  axlr  ;  yet 
no  vehicle,  1  verily  believe,  wliieli  has  heen  used  hcfore  o)* 
since,  was  so  suited  for  the  travei'sint;  of  a  country  where,  in 
one  day,  it  nii^d)t  have  to  tiavel  over,  with  its  thiee-inch-wide 
wooden  tire,  a  shaking  ho*;,  a  miry  creek,  a  sandy  shore,  or  a 
lioulder  strewn  patli  up  steep  lulls.  At  a  cost  of  tw(>  pounds 
sterlin;^,  in  the  old  days,  one  became  tlu^  possessor  of  a  vehi- 
cle, the  hiy;h  wheels  of  which  made  it  easy  to  draw,  the  oreat 
dish  of  the  wheels  made  it  hard  to  upset,  while  the  loose  joint- 
ed felloes  saved  the  wheel  from  wreck,  bv  closiui;  and  yield- 
in^'  when  u  rock  was  struck  in  a  deep  river  crossing,  oi  the 
hidden  stum|>  in  a  newly  cut  trail  was  encountere<l.  A  very 
haven  of  rest  vvert  thou,  0  cart,  on  the  prairie,  when,  the 
long  day  of  travel  ende<l,a  large  8(juare  of  canvas  thrown  over 
you  made  a  tent  before  a  camp  tire  better  than  any  other,  and 
an  aik  of  safety  when  the  swollen  river  was  too  deep  to  ford  ; 
thy  wheels  off  and  under  the  hox,  with  the  same  scjuare  of 
canvas  about  all,  thou  wast  a  boat  made  in  ten  nunutes,  in 
which  two  travellers,  witli  their  helongings,  might  paddle  oi 
pole  from  shore  to  shore  in  safety,  leading  the  swimming 
horses  behind. 

My  excuse  foi-  thus  apostrophising  my  Red  River  cart  as 
a  sentient  being  is  that,  like  Blackie,  it  had  tricks  of  its  own 
which  puzzled  the  uninitiated.  Attempt  to  ride  in  it  in  any 
way  that  one  is  wtmt  to  do  in  a  civilized  vehicle,  and  it  soon 
riiftled  (if  1  may  use  a  modern  expression)  its  occupant,  who 
found  himself,  to  a  musical  accompaniment  of  frying  pan  and 
tin  kettles,  trying  alternately  to  preserve  himself  from  being 
pitclu.'d  onto  the  pony,  having  liis  right  or  left  ribs  cracked 
against  the  side  rail,  or  turning,  a  somersault  over  the  tail- 
board  of  the  cart.  No,  there  is  only  one  way  to  ride  in  a  cart 
w'ith  ease  and  pleasure,  and  that  is  seated  in  front  on  its  tlooi', 
with  your  legs  hanging  down  near  the  horde's  tail  If  you 
are  luxurious,  tie  a  broad  piece  of  sluiganappi  from  rail  t(j 
rail  to  ftUpport  your  back,  put  an  extra  folded  blanket  under 
you,  sway  your  body  slightly  with  Blackie  or  Bichon's  jog- 
trot, and  you  need  not  envy  the  occupants  of  a  coach  and 


t'nin'.  N.  VV,  lirttrr  known  Hs  "  < 'oininodoic,"  Kitlsoii  aplti't'- 
ciatcfl  tliis  fact  ami  lu-rcr  would  in  any  of  his  later  prairif 
trips  ride  in  any  othcj-  way  or  in  any  otlicr  vj-liiclc 

As  there  is  oidy  one  way  to  ride  in  a  cart,  so  there  is  only 
one  way  <»l  -itowini;'  its  aecessoi-ies  ;  the  most  important  of 
which  is  your  h>ill"-si/ed  axe.  Put  into  the  eart  hy  a  <4reen 
hand,  this  useful  implement  heconies  an  en»j;ine  of  destruction : 
j'uts  into  your  packages  of  tea,  etc.,  ruins  your  hiankets  and 
jolts  alouL?  till  its  htun  handle  reaches  far  over  the  tail  hoard, 
and  an  extra  jump  tundiles  it  (u  to  the  ti-ail,  to  tleliojit  the 
heart  of  the  first  Indian  who  passes,  hut  to  cMUse  you  to  he 
e.\tiem<dy  sorr(>wfid  when  you  have  to  make  camj)  with  a 
Jack-knife,  or  i'e,dace  an  old  a.xle.  No,  the  axe  shouM  take 
no  risks,  and  must  have  a  h-ather  socket  for  its  head  and  a 
strap  for  its  handle,  an<"  hoth  <aitsid<'  the  cart  (tn  «)r.e  of  the 
side  hoards.  'IMie  i;un  is  the  next  in  importance;  and  for 
tluit,  too,  thei'e  is  only  one  way,  if  you  are  not  to  risk  shootinu 
yourself  or  your  conipanion.  The  hutt  must  rest  near  yotu' 
seat  on  the  left  side,  the  harrels  in  a  looj)  to  the  to])  rail  at  an 
ani;le  of  45  di'^rees,  this  airaiiL^'ement,  while  making  its 
carriage  (piite  safe,  enahling  you  to  seize  it  (piickly  while 
yet  the  praii'ie  cliicken  or  duck  is  passing. 

Not  so  dangei'ous  as  the  two  former,  hut  infinitidy  more 
difficult  to  iiiaiiage  ai'e  the  frying-])an,  with  its  long  handle,  and 
the  copper  and  tin  kettles,  to  put  tlie  one  ](K)st!  into  the  cart 
was  to  hlacken  and  smear  all  its  contents :  wiiile  the  kettles, 
after  a  prelimimiiy  row-de-<low.  would  speedily  jtai't  with  their 
hales  and  lids,  hntter  themselves  int(»  uselessness  against  the 
sides,  and  then  jump  out  hodilv  on  to  the  track.  No,  havine 
tried  many  ways  with  kettles,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
tlnit  only  when  insidt^  one  another  and  lashed  secuicly  helow 
the  centre  of  the  axle,  where  they  may  jingle  in  peace,  are  they 
to  he  circumvented.  As  for  the  frying-pan,  having  heen  so 
often  entirely  heaten  in  attempts  to  nnizzle  om.',  I  liave  long 
ago  given  up  any  thought  of  rendering  innocuous  that  jing- 
ling, hanging,  crooked,  perverse  hut  indispensahle  adjunct  to 
prairie  travel. 
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'I'lii'  cart  cuvtr  I  Inivc  iiiridfiihilly  iiU'iitioiK  d  .  tlii.s  muxt  Im- 
liir;;*'  Mild  linlit,  so  as  to  cunplrtt'ly  onvdopc  tli«»  cart,  t-itlu'i 
as  a  tent  or  boat,  ami  is  jtu'l'craltlc  to  u  tent  for  ii;,'lit  travd- 
linn'.as  it  saves  tlic  oairijiLjt'  «>t'j)iiis  and  jiolt's,  may  In-  usimI  l»y 
till'  tiiTd  travtdlcr  miioh  sotdur  at  ni^dit,  ami  imiy  lie  folded 
in  tlie  i^rey  dawn  liy  thf  still  luilt'-usleep  voyageiir  witliuiit 
tri|»|>iii<4;  o\e>-  |>eij;s  or  ropes. 

As  prairie  eliiekeii  and  diulx  were  al>iiiidaiit,  the  siihstaii- 
tials  for  the  tiip  were  as  follows  :— Pennnican  ( marrowfat  if 
possil)h«)  '20  pounds,  hard  l-i^euit,  'M>  pounds,  tea,  sugar,  hut- 
ter  and  salt  ;  a  littK-  Hour,  to  make  the  "  Kuhhihoo"  assuuM- a 
Itidky  appearanei'  wliui  Indians  had  to  he  hreakfasted  or<lined, 
their  tnid-dnv  entertainment  hein^-  ;'enerallv  av(»ided  I'V  'dvin^ 
them  a  I'iseuit  each,  and  ket'ping  on  ourselves  with  a  luneh 
of  pemuuean  "  an  naturol  ;"  a  pair  of  hlankets  each,  a  eonj)le 
of  hiitfalo  robi's.  then  eostinu"  ll?  shillings  sterling  taeh  our 
clothes  in  a  couple  of  waterproof  hags,  and  Lo !  the  expedition 
was  completi'. 

The  voyage  proper  did  not  commence  till  Pend»ina  was 
reached,  for  the  traveller  who  Krought  the  late>t  news  and 
could  s|>eak  a  little  French  was  always  >u)-e  of  the  Itest  they 
had  in  the  way  of  hed  and  hoard  at  any  of  thr  houses  of  the 
Metis,  w  h(»se  settlement  extended  then  half  way  to  Penihina. 
Chie's  lu>rses  too  were  always  iiii  hided  in  the  generous  iKjspi- 
talitv,and    lUackie  and    Bichon  ;.te    of   the  sweetot  of  the  n- 


cently  mown  prairie  gra>' 


The  second  niirht  wa^  invaiiahU- 


pa.s.sed  at  Pemhina  post,  where  the  H.  B.  otHcer  in  charge  (a 
]M-i>de!'essor  of  an  esteemed  memhei'  of  our  J5c>ciety.  I'liiif  Fac- 
tor rlarkV  extended  similar  hospitality  on  a  better  >.cale.  and 
saw  \on  safe  on  to  the  ferrv  in  the  morninir.  We  hadarrivt-d 
at  Pembina,  had  eaten  butialo  steak  for  supper,  nad  slept  in  a 
civili/.eil  bed.  had  porridge  for  breakfast,  followed  by  butfalo 
steaks  again,  the  {'  t  helpings  of  which  were  taken  from  the 
bottom  ot'  the  liberal  pile,  to  give  point  to  the  .'('ithy  ma.ster  s 
standing  explanation,  that  the  I'ompany's  cooks  always  put 
the  be»Jt  at  the  bottom.  I  suppose  for  their  own  delectation 
after  their  master's   meal  was   ovt^r.      Our  worthv  host's  close 


Mciiitiny  of  our  horsi's  and  *>4|iii|)iiii'tit  sri'iiird  to  '"•  ^^'itisfac- 
tory  MHV«i  that  In;  insisteil  on  liis  picscnt  <»t'a  littlr  dried  lnjf- 
falo  meat,  wliich  ho  said  went  far  when  you  met  hiilians,  and 
on  Icarnii';,'  that  it  was  my  Hist  essay  at  |>iairie  travel,  uri;ed 
nje  to  take  a  youn;;  Inilian  part  of  the  way  to  put  us  on  the 
rinht  tracU.  This  was  a  damper,  t'oi-  tliu  trail  on  t!ie  east  liank 
was  in  full  view,  ^^oin«;'  up  from  the  feiiy  landiuH-,  and  the  line 
ot  the  l(«'d  lliver  skirtin;^-  woods,  throuyh  whieh  it  had  heen 
cut,  could  he  distinctly  seen,  and  so  while  middle  a;^'e  experi- 
ence on  tin- liank  expostidated  and  advised,  youthful  i;;norancu 
and  over-contidence  at  the  horses'  heads  on  the  feny  thanked 
and  assured,  till  the  ferry  touched  the  opposite  hank,  uj)  which 
lilackie  (piickly  sprann-,  anxious  to  he  away  from  his  Hoatint^' 
footiuLj,  wliich  yawed  and  jerked  in  the  passage  across.  Alas, 
when  was  ever  the  conH(h!nce  of  the  younn  justified  as  an'ainst 
the  ex|)erience  of  their  ehh'rs  i*  The  trai.'ks,  triple  nuirked, 
wert!  plain  enou^di  till  the  outer  limit  of  the  skirting  woods  was 
reached,  and  then  they  hegan  diverging  like  tlie  rihs  of  a  fan, 
hut  as  th«'y  all  led  through  a  low  savainiah,  ignorance,  to  wit, 
mysidf.  assum«'<l  tliat  they  would  convei-m;  atjfain  on  hi<dier 
ground,  and  so  tiie  hest  marked  of  them  was  followed. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  trail  we  had  cho.sen  was  a  circuit- 
ous one,  if  we  were  to  reach  hy  it  the  first  camping  place  on 
the  hank  of  the  "  Two  Rivers,"  hut  we  supposed  that  to  he 
due  to  the  nece.s.sity  of  reaching  higliei-  ground  ;  doubts,  how- 
ever, about  it  were  set  at  r^'st  after  a  couple  of  hours'  travtd, 
l>y  its  ending  abruptly  .it  tiie  liay  stack  behind  a  willow  blutt" 
wliich  had  concealec'.  it.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  re- 
turn and  essay  ar.othei  track,  which  brought  us  to  whv 'e  hay 
had  been  cut  aud  carted  away  ;  a  third  venture  liaving  failed, 
and  the  chiy  iteing  far  spent,  v/e  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
the  sei'vices  of  a  Metis  boy,  who  piloted  us  to  where  we  could 
see  the  aspen  bluti'near  the  ford  of  the  first  river  we  had  to 
cross.  "  M^perientia  docet "  generally  when  too  late;  and  the 
day  ended  with  tired  horses,  and  only  a  short  part  of  a  day's 
journey  traversed.  The  two  rivers,  with  tlu^ir  muddy,  miiy 
banks  and  bottoms,  wei'e   crossed   at   dusk,  for  it  's  a  rule  in 
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piairie  travel  always  to  «^?nc'aiii|>  at  the  f'uither  side  of  the 
stream,  that  the  morning's  start  may  he  made  with  dry  clothes 
and  fresh  horses :  and  while  Blackie  and  Bichon  are  reeruit- 
inj^  their  energies  on  the  rich  grass  of  ungrazed  savannah 
land,  let  me  give  a  brief  account  of  the  character  of  this  old 
trail  from  Pemhina  to  (^row  Wing.  The  low  savannah  coun- 
try dotted  with  willow  bluffs,  such  as  1  have  mentioned,  and 
which  is  drained  by  the  two  rivers,  extends  from  Pemlana  to 
the  Tamarac  Hiver  crossing,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Pem- 
bina ;  and  the  traveller,  after  fording  this,  the  Middle  and 
Snake  Hill  rivers,  all  branches  of  one  stream,  enters  upon  a 
country  of  fine  gravel  ridges,  running  in  the  main  north  and 
south,  with  a  growth  of  aspen  willow  and  baham  poplar 
flanking  them,  the  delicate  catkins,  bud*-  and  leaves  of  which  in 
the  early  spring  make  them  look  like  a  long  avenue  where  the 
landscape  gardener  has  been  at  work.  This  extends  nearly  all 
the  long  way  froui  the  Snake  Hill  to  the  Sand  Hill  River, 
where  the  old  <Mavel  ridfjes  of  former  lakes  trend  ofi"  too  much 
to  the  east,  and  the  trail  crosses  a  high  dry  praii'ie  which  is 
fairly  good  for  travel,  but  yet  is  unlike  the  voyageur's  para- 
dise I  hav(>  just  described,  and  I  may  as  well  explain  why. 
The  three  essentials  of  pi'airie  tiavel  are  wood,  water  and 
grass  ;  and  the  swam])-tlanked,  tree-boi'dered  ridges  I  have  de- 
scribed furnished  these  in  their  perfection.  Ducks  and  prai- 
i-ie  chicken  constantly  Hxing  up, good  encampments  anywhere 
to  light  or  left  of  track,  safety  from  prairie  fires,  which  can- 
not run  in  such  a  country,  and  the  best  of  pasturage  till  the 
snow  falls,  for  the  ponies;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  dry  level 
prairie  affords  no  safety  from  the  mad  rush  of  the  tierce  tires 
its  now  dried  herbage,  save  the  objectionable  one  of  starting 
anothei-  to  your  leeward  ;  there  are  long  stretches  between 
watering  places,  wood  only  on  river  banks,  and  no  shelter 
from  any  preliminary  canter  which  old  Boreas  may  choose  to 
take  befoi'e  he  settles  down  to  his  winter's  pace  ;  and  as  it 
was  the  1 8th  of  October  befoie  we  started  on  our  journey,  the 
beautiful  Indian  summer  mit>ht  or  mio-ht  not  last  us  throUii-h 
our  trip. 
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Levt'l  high  treeless  prairie  was  to  hv  traversed  thence  to 
the  Red  Lake  River  and  tar  beyond  it  till  the  Wild  Rice  was 
reached,  and  there  the  country  chan^red,  with  heavy  bouldeis 
on  the  hills  and  multitudes  of  small  lakes  friiiijed  with  small 
oaks;  this  continued  to  Detroit  Lake,  a  beautitul  sheet  of 
water,  now,  I  believe,  a  pleasure  and  health  resort,  some  of 
its  trravel  hills  being-  then  distinguishable  for  miles  by  the 
high  stages  bearing  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  from  which  Mut- 
tered piecjes  of  red  and  blue  cloth  ;  and  near  them  the  naiiains 
of  food  placed  for  the  spirit's  early  journey  to  hunting- 
grounds,  which  the  Ojibways  must  have  thought  good  indeed 
if  better  than  near  this  very  spot,  which  ati'oided  the  best  an 
Indian  could  desire  of  all  the  deer  and  fowl  of  that  beautiful 
lake  district ;  where  every  stream  teemed  with  fish,  and 
buffjilo  onc(i  were  plentiful  low  down  on  the  liver  which  bears 
their  name  only  three  days  journey  away.  The  trail  followed 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  this  beautiful  lake  foi'  nearly  two 
milns  and  the  ponies  chose  to  walk  in  the  shallow  water  to 
cool  their  unshod  feet,  sorely  tired  by  our  hasty  crossing  of 
many  leagues  of  burnt  prairie  to  reach  where  grass  could 
a^ain  be  had.  We  had  reached  this  lake  late  at  night,  and 
already  Blackie  and  Bichon  were  eating,  as  if  for  a  wager,  of  the 
rushes  and  i  ich  grass  above  the  sand  line  on  its  shore ;  when 
a  kettle  of  tea,  a  few  biscuits  and  some  dried  meat  being- 
disposed  of,  weaiy  limbs  sought  rest.  Where  should  we 
sleep  (  Why,  what  could  be  better  than  a  bed  on  this  clean 
white  sand,  which  the  last  high  wind  has  piled  up  as  if  for 
that  special  purpose  ?  Hurriedly  the  <*art  was  drawn  over 
the  highest,  finest  and  softest  rido-e,  and  then  a  blanket  and 
to  sleep.  How  easily  and  softly  the  sand  yielde<l  till  it  made 
a  bed  like  a  plaster  cast;  no  downy  couch  equalled  it ;  and 
yet  when  uiorning  dawned  it  wa^^  another  case  of"  experientia 
docet."  No,  1  have  since  that  night  slept  on  th(>  axe-hewn 
planks  of  a  frontiers- man's  fioor,  on  the  prairie,  in  a  canoe,  on 
smooth  Laurentian  locks,  and  I  give  each  and  all  the  prefer- 
ence to  soft  white  sand,  no  bed  more  unyielding  when  it  has 
you  in  its  emV)race :    and  no  woiidei-  my   friend   and    1   woke 
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witli  a  feeling  as  tliongli  we  had  been  kickefl  all  over  hy 
Blackie,  and  resolved  to  sleep  anywhere  oi-  to  sit  up  all  ni^ht, 
rather  than  sleep  in  sand  again. 

Leaving  this  lake  the  country  changes  again,  with  fre- 
quently dense  woods  of  small  oaks,  basswood  and  elm  ;  this 
continues  through  the  low-lying  country,  the  Leaf  Mountains 
l)eing  well  to  our  left  till  we  reach  Rush  Lake,  the  Ottertail 
River  and  Ottei'tail  Lake,  from  there  down  to  the  crossing  of 
the  (yi'ovv  Wing  River  the  trail  follows  the  Leaf  River,  which, 
first  a  stream  that  one  conld  jump  across,  carries  waters  which 
reach  the  ocean  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a«  the  Ottertail  car- 
I'ies  waters  which  reach  Hudson's  Bay.  To  call  the  apex  a 
height  of  land  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  one  of  the  softest  and  ap- 
parently most  low-lying  parts  of  the  route,  and  many  a  worn- 
out  axle  and  broken  wheel  attest  the  power  of  its  stumps  and 
ct)ulees  to  make  the  sj)ring  and  fall  brigades  of  loaded  cai'ts  look 
well  to  their  gearing  l)efoie  entering  upon  this  most  difficult 
part  of  tlie  trail.  The  crossing  of  the  Crow  Wing  effected,  the 
trail  led  down  its  eastern  bank,  heavily  wooded  with  Norway 
and  White  Pine,  interspersed  with  tamarac  swamps.  Where  you 
passed  through  the  first  of  these,  the  )-oad  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  the  straight  stems  of  these  northern  palms  looking 
like  stately  colonnades,  thiough  and  between  which  your 
horses'  hoofs  wore  muffled  in  the  leaves  of  last  year,  but  where 
the  tamarac  grows,  look  out  for  trouble,  for  where  uncordu- 
royed,  it  is  treacherous  indeed.  Newly  corduroyed,  however, 
with  the  bark  still  on  the  tamarac  poles,  and  these  laid  straight 
and  close,  it  is,  though  bumpy,  a  suie  road  for  unshod  hoofs, 
;ind  safe  enough  for  the  cart,  Imt  when  hundreds  of  horse  and 
ox-carts,  the  former  with  eight  hundred,  the  latter  with  one 
thousand  pounds,  have  passed  over  it  for  some  years,  then  this 
tamarac  highway  shews  what  it  can  really  do  in  the  way  of 
suuishing  wiieels,  tripping  up  beasts  of  burden,  whether  with 
cloven  oi'  soli<l  hoofs,  and  causinui"  much  tuiestionable  lan^uao'e 
to  be  used  by  the  drivers  tliei'cof.  Replacing  a  broken  pole 
would  be  an^'U'here  easy,  but  the  di'iver  of  the  first  cart  trusts 
that  this  will  be  done  by  the  next,  ;ind  the  jiext,  by  the  jiext. 
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till  all  \vd\o  jiasfsed.  and  then  all  join  in  the  hoj)e  that  the  next 
brigade  will  really  take  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  ahout  at 
its  worst  when  we  passed,  but  with  my  companion  and  myself 
on  opposite  sides  to  brace  up  Blackie  when  he  slipped  sideways, 
leaving  the  surefooted  Biehon  to  pick  his  own  way  at  a  snail's 
pace  on  the  outer  rim  of  this  wretched  causeway,  we  reached 
the  further  end  of  the  "  lonu:  corduroy, "  at  the  middle  of  whose 
three  miles  some  wag  had  nailed  a  barrel  stave  to  a  tree,  on 
which  was  a  notice  wiitten  with  a  red  lead  pencil  "  No  riding 
or  driving  over  this  bridge  faster  than  a  walk. " 

Crow  Wing,  a  frontier  trading  village,  was  reached  at  last, 
fifteen  days' journey  for  the  four  hundred  miles;  and  we  fared 
sumj)tuously  on  fried  l)acon  ami  many  triangidar  cuts  of 
apple  })ie.  The  remainder  of  tlie  load,  being  over  bridged 
streams  and  ferries,  needs  no  special  mention,  but  Crow  Wing 
warrants  some  slight  notice,  for  neai'  it  was  the  Chip[>ewa  In- 
dian auencv,  and  hard  bv  the  new  residence  of  "  Hole  in  the 
Day,"  then  a  noted  Ojibvvay  chief.  This  man,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  chief,  possessed  great  influence  over  the  various  bands  of 
that  tribe,  whose  hunting  grounds  extended  far  to  the  east, 
west  and  north,  an<l  it  had  been  hard  to  convince  him  that 
these  bands  Wi  re  right  in  disj)osing  of  their  rich  lacujstrine  re- 
gion where  the  wild  lice  grew  everywhere,  fish  throngetl 
every  lake  and  stream,  and  of  wild  bird  and  beast  there  was 
no  stint;  but  when  were  Indian  treaties  fair  to  both  contract- 
ing partii.s?  Hole  in  the  Day  must  be  cajoled;  and  accord- 
ingly he  ha<l  heen,  a  year  or  two  before,  taken  to  Washington 
to  see  his  "  Givat  Father."  The  Great  Father  promi)tly,  after 
the  first  interview,  turned  him  over  to  the  Indian  Department, 
who  made  his  straight  athletic  tiuure  look  ridiculous  in  a 
black  bioadcloth  suit  and  tall  black  silk  hat,  and,  thus  array- 
ed, showed  him  the  circus,  the  theatre,  the  dime  and  other 
nniseums,  the  Navy  Yard,  and  finally  seated  him  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Talking  Tepee,  where,  no  doubt,  he  contrasted  the 
orator  who  was  not  heard,  and  the  assembled  wisdom  who  did 
not  listen,  with  the  stately  dignity  and  decorum  of  an  Indian 
Council,     Educated  half-Indian  men,  engaged  bv  the  Govern- 
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iiiont,  incossaiitly  uioed  tlie  advantage  of  a  civilized  occupa- 
tion of  his  country,  bought  for  him  everything  that  caught 
his  fancy,  lienped  up  presents  for  his  wives,  ])roniised  that  a 
white  man's  house  should  be  built  for  liim  and  furnislie<l  ex- 
actly as  lie  liked,  hinted  darkly  at  the  war  power  of  the  Great 
White  Chief,  and  said  that  while  he  lived  the  Great  Father 
would  give  to  liini  many  bags  of  Mexican  dc^llars  yearly  ; 
Hole  in  the  Day  gave  in,  shook  liands  with  the  President,  and 
came  back  to  pe'suade  his  l)ands  that  the  white  cliief  and  he 
were  biothei's,  and  that  Red  and  White  were  to  be  one  in 
heart. 

Poor  '  Hole  in  the  Day  ';  the  residence  stipulation  was 
carried  out,  his  wivt-s  living  in  the  kitchen  and  he,  the 
brother  of  the  Great  White  C/hief,  received  visitors  in  the 
large  parlor,  the  walls  of  which  were  nearly  covered  by 
mirrors,  the  Hoor  furniture  consisting  principally,  it  is  said, 
of  many  I'ockino-  chairs.  A  few  months  later  he  was  shot  bv 
an  Indian  of  one  v)f  the  treaty  bands,  on  whom  the  truth  had 
dawned  that  his  tribe  had  sold  their  heritage  for  less  than 
they  could  ha\ c  obtained  by  the  trapping  of  its  furs. 

(.'i-o\A-  Wing  was  the  |)oint  to  which  from  St.  Paul  the  n)fis- 
teis  of  brigades  fre(|uently  tean;ed  with  wagons  a  portion 
of  their  cartloads  to  save  the  heavy  sand  road  down  tlu; 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  At  ('I'ow  Wing  the  carts 
were,  tiniilly  loaded,  it  beinjx  a  work  of  thought  and  care  to  so 
;ip|)«>rtion  the  cart-loads  that  one  shouhl  not  carry  all  the  heavy 
goods  and  another  all  the  light;  where,  also,  the  cart  covers 
of  raw  beef  or  butt'alo  hide  securely  fastened  on  and  the  lono- 
slow  journey  commenced,  the  money  not  spent  at  St.  Paul 
was  o'enerally  uot  rid  of  here  in  necessaries  foi'  the  trip  of 
oNer  ii  month,  and  in  presents  for  the  loved  ones  at  home. 

One  part  ot  the  ecpiijunent  of  a  nund»er  of  carts  in  a 
brigade  was  a  long  and  strong  I'ope  for  river  cross'iigs  and  soft 
])laces  which  a  light  travelling  cart  traversed  safely  with  an 
extra  spurt  on  Blackie  or  Bichon's  pai-t,  luit  which  were  for- 
midable obstacles  for  loaded  carts,  especially  at  the  steep 
bank  of  a  slip[)ery  and  muddy  river  crossing.     In  such  places 
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the  ox,  straiiL^e  to  sny,  was  l)ett('v  in  the  iniry  bottom  and  tlio 
horse  the  ])etter  for  the  steep  bank  ;  for  the  cloven  iioof 
parted  in  the  mire,  t^ivin^-  a  better  footing;  to  aid  his  patient 
and  great  .strength  ;  while  the  hoivse's  hoofs  gave  him  a  better 
hold  on  the  slippery  bank  ;  both  needed  aid  however  when  a 
deep  slough  was  reached  or  streams  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned had  to  be  crossed  ;  at  such  places,  it  not  very  bad,  the 
rope  was  attached  to  each  cart  as  it  came  up  and  live  or  six 
of  the  men  at  the  fui'ther  end  aided  the  strugijlino'  ox  or 
horse  just  at  the  right  moment :  but  when  the  bog  or  slough 
was  v'ery  bad  indeed,  chen  the  animals  were  taken  out  to  find 
their  own  way  over,  while  the  whole  force  of  biigade  men 
pulled  the  loaded  cart  through. 

Many  a  thousand  tons  of  freight  have  been  carried  over 
this  road,  and  a  brigade  fre(]uently  meant  hundreds  of  carts ; 
on  the  fall  tri])  tliey  generally  went  down  light,  the  buffalo 
iol)e  catch  having  been  cai'ried  in  closely  compressed  bales  of 
ten  robes  each  l)y  the  spring  brigades,  the  arrival  of  which  in 
St.  Paul  was  an  event  not  only  to  the  fur-buyers,  but  to  the 
people  of  the  place,  who  lined  the  side-walks  as  the  long  train 
of  s((ueaking,  fur-laden  carts  passed  through,  and  English* 
half-crowns  and  sovereigns  were  to  be  had  at  almost  any  of 
the  shops,  all  of  which  eagerly  sought  the  Red  River  trade. 

If.  is  time  however  that  I  came  back  to  our  own  ex])er- 
iences  of  travel,  some  of  which  were  amusing  afterwards,  lait 
very  puzzling  and  annoying  at  the  time.  One  of  these  was 
the  crossing  of  tlu^  Red  Lake,  the  largest  river  on  the  route. 
A  windini:  track  throucjh  larffe  elm  trees  had  b?'ouf<;ht  us 
down  to  its  brink,  and  here  we  could  see  the  deep  tracks  of 
loaded  carts  straio-ht  over  the  yravel  shore  and  into  the  watei* ; 
directly  opposite  were  similar  tracks  on  the  other  side.  U 
seemed  all  right,  though  the  ford  was  at  a  place  where  the 
water  ran  very  swiftly  indeed.  Purstiiiig  our  usual  plan> 
Bichon  with  the  saddle  tried  the  ford,  but  the  water  was  soon 
above  his  breast.  He  was  brought  back,  and  tlie  tracks 
going  in  and  coming  out  closely  inspected  again  to  see  if  it 
was  sti-aight  across.     Tried  on  foot  with  a  long  pole  to  keep 
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Iroin  hi'ing  swept  oiT  my  feet  in  the  rapid,  the  water  was 
soon  l)re>ist  high.  What  eoiildlae  the  matter  ?  Surely  where 
loaded  carts  could  go  so  sliortl}'  ago  we  might  easily  pass; 
and  there  had  been  no  late  rains  to  swell  the  river.  Search- 
ing back  to  the  top  of  the  bank  we  could  find  no  diverging 
track  to  another  part  of  the  river,  and  yet  it  was  clearly  a 
case  of  swim  to  cross  it  here.  Tired  with  the  effort,  the  horses 
were  allowed  to  graze,  and  tea  was  made,  after  which  tlie 
essay  w^as  made  to  cross  the  river  on  foot  at  a  point  further 
up,  wdiere  broken  water  seemed  to  show  shallowness,  and  it  was 
while  essavinii'  this  that  I  found  the  .secret  of  the  ford.  The 
cartti  had  indeed  entei'ed  straight  into  the  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  bank  we  had  descended,  but,  once  in,  they  had 
turned  up-stieam  to  make  the  crosfjing  in  a  horse  shoe 
fashion  vvhic)i  brought  them  out  directly  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  again  a  sloping  bank  formed  the  be.st  path  for 
ascent  and  descent. 

Many  minor  difficulties  at  other  places  wei'e  the  rewards 
of  inexperience,  and,  jileasant  as  the  trip  had  been,  it  was  a 
relief  when  it  was  over,  the  ponies  placed  in  careful  hands 
for  the  winter,  the  cart  and  harness  .stowed  away,  and  St. 
Paul  was  leached,  early  in  November,  long  aftei"  Di'.  Anderson, 
Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  had  reached  the  City  by  the  last 
Red  River  boat  and  stage,  and  had  met  while  there  Governor, 
then  Senator,  Seward,  an  interesting  account  of  which  meet- 
ing was  aftei'wards  given  by  Honorable  J.  W.  Taylor  to  the 
St.  Paul  Press,  as  follows : — 

"  Allow  me  to  pi-esent  to  the  readers  of  the  Press  a  relic 
of  Sewanl's  visK^  to  St.  Paul  in  Sept.,  I860,  which  I  have 
fyled  with  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society.  It  is  an 
address  of  David  Anderson,  Bishop  of  the  Chuich  of  England, 
Rupert's  Land,  to  Wm.  H.  Seward,  then  Senator,  and  now 
Secretary  of  State.  The  meeting  of  the  two  men  had  been 
arranged  by  nmtual  friends — it  occuied  at  12  o'clock  m.,  of 
Sei)tembei-  18,  1860,  in  the  room  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society.  The  Bi.shop  ado])ted  the  English  custom  on  such 
occasions,  and  read  his  remarks  from  a  manu.script ;  Seward's 
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response  was  less  premeditated.     I  copy  from   the  autoorraph 
address  of  his  "Reverend  Lordship." 
"  (Governor  Seward  : 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I  emhrace  the  opportunity 
of  Vjeing  presented  to  you  on  this  occasion. 

From  the  position  which  I  occupy  in  th«^  Diocese  of  Rup- 
ert's Land,  I  cannot  hut  feel  a  deep  and  growing  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  in  that 
of  Minnesota,  which  imnjediately  adjoins  our  own  territory. 
Whatever  tends  to  advance  our  prosperity  will  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  convinced,  advance  also  your  own,  and  I  trust  that 
the  bonds  which  unite  us  together  will  be  drawn  closer  year 
by  year. 

The  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown  on  this  continent,  and  his 
approaching  visit  to  the  United  States,  may  be  hailed  as  an 
event  which  is  C'dculated  to  cement  most  happily  the  union 
between  the  two  countries.  On  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  peaceful  relations  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation through  the  world  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  would  materially  depend. 

I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  great  benefits 
alreadj'^  received  from  your  Government  at  our  own  distant 
land.  Much  has  been  done  during  the  past  eleven  years,  of 
which  alone  I  can  speak,  to  diminish  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  home  of  our  fathers.  On  my  first  arrival 
thrice  only  a  year  could  we  expect  to  hear  from  England. 
We  are  now  indebted  to  yourselves  for  a  double  mail  each 
month.  For  this,  in  the  name  of  every  member  of  our  com- 
munity, I  would  express  our  deep  and  lasting  gratitude. 

We  would  look  beyond  this  to  the  opening,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  of  a  highway  towards  the  western  sea.  I  trust 
that,  both  in  your  own  possessions  and  in  the  British  terri- 
tory, a  route  towards  the  Pacific  may  ere  long  be  completed 
and  a  direct  communication  thus  opened  from  sea  to  sea.  In 
such  enterprises  I  would  at  the  present  time  ask  you  to  use 
whatever  weight  of  influence  you  may  possess   in  your  own 
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Lei{i.slaturt',  and  I  wouhJ  in  return  nssui'c  you  that  anv  sucli 
ett'oi'ts  would  URMit  N-^ith  tlie  earnest  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  those  over  whom  the  Providence  of  (Jod  lias  phiced  nie. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  only  pray  that  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  peace  may  ever  exist  hetween  Britain  and  the 
llnite<l  States,  and  with  thect»ntinuance  of  such  peace  I  would 
anticipate  a  bright  and  blessed  spread  of  the  (j}osj)el  of  Peace 
amonw'  the  natii»ns  of  the  earth." 

With  the  last  sentence,  uttered  iji  the  excellent  prelattj's 
njost  impressive  manner,  all  eyes  turned  upon  the  statesman 
of  New  York.  His  first  words  of  lesponse  startled  the  ex- 
pectant circle. 

"  Bishop,"  he  said,  "  two  hundred  years  ago  there  was  an 
irrepressible  cmtlict  in  England.  One  })arty  contended  foi  a 
Chuich  without  a  Bishop  and  a  State  without  a  King;  anoth- 
er ])arty  was  certain  that  there  could  l:)e  no  Church  w^ithout  a 
Bishop,  an<l  no  well  ordered  State  without  a  King," 

A  pause.  The  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  was  not  couifort- 
able.  An  uneasy  suspense  of  breath  ran  around  the  room. 
So  did  the  grey  eye  of  the  speaker.  He  was  evi<lently  in  the 
humor  which  His  Grace  of  Newcastle  afterwards  failed  so  sig- 
nally to  appreciate.  We  were  soon  relieved,  however.  The 
Senator  resumed  : 

"  This  conflict  of  opinion,  with  its  immediate  is.suea  of  civil 
war,  largely  contributed  to  the  emigration  of  Englishmen  to 
this  continent,  and  the  organization  of  diverse  communities. 
With  successive  generations,  the  bitterness  of  the  seventeenth 
century  has  been  succeeded  by  new  Jelations,  by  peace  and 
good  will,  until  we  have,  on  this  occasion,  an  interesting  proof 
that  the  remote  settlements  of  Selkirk  and  Rupert's  Land  res- 
pond to  the  '  spirit  of  harmony  '  which  is  alike  the  cause  and 
effect  of  modern  civilization. " 

His  Lordships  muscles  relaxed.      A  half  smile  succeeded 
among  the  ciuditors,  the  speaker  alone  retaining  an  imperturb- 
able expression  of  gravity.     In   a  few  words,  fitly  chosen  but 
unluckily  not  preserved  by  a  reporter,  the  Senator  ct)rdially 
reciprocated  the  sentiments  of  J)r.  Anderson,  closing  the   for- 
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malities  of  the  interview  by   tlio   Antflo-Saxon  ('erciiioiiy  <>t' 
shaking;  hands,     'i'ho  proeetidings  weiv  of  "  luhiiirahli^  lenj^th,' 
certainly  not  exceetlin^;  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  yet,  as   I   recall 
'Jieni,  f  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  striking  tableau  vi van t. 

Two  hours  later,  from  the  steps  of  the  ('apitol,  Seward  ad- 
dressed the  citizens  of  Minnesota  in  a  speech  whieii  to  this 
day  attracts  more  attention  on  both  eoncinents  tlian  any 
single  discourse  of  his  life.  How  constantly  in  the  liondon 
pn'ss  do  we  hear  the  clmn^es  runj,;  on  these  memorable 
sentiments  ? 

"I  can  stand  here  and  look  far  into  the  North-West,  and 
see  the  Russian  as  he  busily  occupies  hinjself  in  esfublishing 
sea-ports  and  towns  and  fortifications,  as  outposts  of  the  Em- 
pire of  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  can  say  "  go  on  ;  build  up  your 
out-posts  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  they  will  yet  become  the  out- 
posts of  my  ow^n  country,  to  extend  the  civilization  of  my 
own  country,  to  extend  the  civilization  of  the  United  States 
in  the  North-West."  So  f  look  upon  Pri  ice  Rupert's  Land 
and  Canada,  and  see  how  an  ingenious  pe<  pie  and  a  capable 
and  enlightened  government  are  occui)ied  wi^h  liridging  rivers 
and  building  railroads  to  develope,  organize,  create  and  pro- 
serve  the  British  Provinces  of  the  North,  by  the  Great  Lakojs, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  around  tlie  shores  of  Hudson's  Hay  ; 
and  I  am  able  to  say  "  it  is  very  well  ;  you  are  building  excel- 
lent states,  to  be  hereafter  «<]mitted  into  the  American 
Union." 

I  was  in  Washiiigton  between  the  date  of  this  and  another 
speech  of  his  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  and  while  yet 
Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  believed  in  his  pre- 
diction of  L^(30,  and  was  honored  V)y  an  introduction  to  the 
great  statesman,  who  was  then  busy  with  h'  i^cheme  for  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.  The  angr}"  looking  scar  of  a  dirk  wound 
he  had  received  in  the  neck  from  a  would-be  assassin  was 
still  fresh  ;  but  he  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  this 
country,  and  after  shewing  me  an  Alaskan  kyack,  spear,  bone 
implements,  and  many  curiosities,  recently  sent  to  him,  he 
stood  with  me  before  a  large  njap  of  the   continent  and  said 
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United  States;  and  now,  don't  yon  think,  my  dear  sir,  tliat  it 
wouM  he  for  the  interest  of  all,  if  that  which  intervenes 
should  come  in  too  C' 

He  see!iied  disapjjointed  at  my  answer;  for  already  the 
resources  of  our  ^roat  North- West  were  beginning  to  he 
known  to  thi;  statesmen  at  Washington  ;  and  when,  during 
tlie  same  visit,  I  was  asketl  to  give  some  facts  regarding  it 
lufon^  th«!  standing  ( 'ommittee  on  Railways,  then  discussing 
the  charter  asked  for  the  Northern  Pacific  line,  1  found  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  possible  benefits  to  accrue  from  a  trade 
from  here  to  different  parts  of  the  projected  line. 

Seward  was  no  friend  to  England  or  to  Canada  ;  but  he 
was  truthful  enough  to  declare  his  error  in  the  forecast  he 
had  made  of  our  political  future  frcu  the  Capitol  steps  at 
St,  Paul  in  ISOO,  in  a  memorable  speech  he  afterwards  made. 
He  had  indeed  obtained  Alaska  by  purchase,  but  he  ha<l  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  v/ar  for  the  Union 
of  North  and  South,  the  failure  of  which  meant  the  disruption 
of  East  and  West  as  well  ;  and  he  frankly  acknowledged 
his  early  prophetic  error  in  these  woi-ds  : 

"  Hitheito,  in  common  with  most  of  my  countrymen,"  he 
said,  "  1  have  thought  Canada  a  mere  strip,  lying  north  of  the 
r^nited  States,  easily  detachable  from  the  parent  state,  butin- 
capal>le  of  sustaining  itself,  and  therefoi'e  ultimately,  nay, 
right  soon,  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Union,  without  materi- 
ally changing  or  affecting  its  own  condition  or  development. 
1  have  dropped  the  opinion  as  a  national  conceit.  I  see  in 
British  North  America,  stretching  as  it  does  across  the  conti- 
nent, from  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  to  the 
Pacific,  and  occupying  a  considerable  belt  of  the  temperate 
zone,  traversed  e(]ually  with  the  United  States  by  the  Lakes, 
and  enjoying  the  magnificent  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
its  thousands  of  islands  in  the  rivei'  and  ofulf,  a  remon  orand 
enough  for  the  seat  of  an  Empii'e,  in  its  wheat  fields  in  the 
west,  its  broad  ranges  of  chase  at  the  north,  its  inexhaustible 
lumber  lands,  the  most  extensive  now  remaining  on  the  globe  ; 


its  invalual)le  ti.sluiric^  and  its  mulisturlx'd  mineral  vvo.iltli. 
1  tind  its  inlialtitants  vi^^oious,  luinly,  eni'i-nctic,  {K'rt'ect(;<l  l»y 
ri'lijijious  and  Biitisli  constitutional  liberty.  I  Hnd  them  jea- 
lous of  the  United  States  and  of  (Jreat  liritain,  as  they  ought 
to  be;  and  therefore,  when  I  look  at  their  extent,  and  resour- 
ces, I  know  they  can  neither  hv  conquered  ))y  the  former  nor 
I)ernianently  held  by  the  latter.  They  will  be  indejtendent  as 
they  are  alieady  self-maintaining.  They  will  be  a  Russia  to 
the  IJnite<l  States,  which  to  them  will  be  France  and  Kng- 
land." 

Statesme!i  are  but  hunum  ;  and  th«'  great  Secretary  was 
mistaken  again.  Year  by  year,  it  is  true,  we  know  more 
and  more  of  our  almost  ine.xhau.st'ble  I'iches  of  i-iver  and  lake, 
forest  ai»d  mine,  and  now  that  our  nei<rhbor's  auricultural 
land  (without  inigation)  has  been  exhausted,  we  more  and 
more  appreciate  the  fact  that  Canada,  hoI  the  United  States, 
posse.sses  the  great  cereal  belt  of  the  continent.  We  extol 
his  prescience  as  a  political  econondst  in  the  mattei'  of  the 
development  of  our  great  re.souices,  but  when  we  look  about 
for  those  who  wish  .scsverance  fr*)m  (Ireat  Britian  and  tind 
them  only  in  the  columns  of  foreign  newspapers,  we  (|uestit)n 
his  political  proptu .^y,  and  remembering  the  giant  strides  oui' 
Confederation  has  made  in  material  })rogre.ss,  and  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  our  people,  we  thank  (5!od  that  wt;  are  C'ana- 
dians  and  citizens  of  an  Kmpire  ten  times  gicater  than  that 
which  the  mental  vision  of  Seward  saw  from  the  steps  of  tl)e 
Minnesota  capitol  in  l!S()0.  His  national  end)lem  is  the  Kagle 
and  its  swift  flight  typifies  their  mai'vellous  advanot'ment  ; 
ours,  the  Beavei',  that  wise,  cautious  builder,  typifying  our 
slower,  safer  progress  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  ours  is  not  the 
better  speed  which  stays  to  solve  pi'oblems,  such  as  the  Indian 
one,  the  neglect  of  which  has  borne  such  bitter  fruits  to  our 
more  speedy  southern  neighbors  ^  And  yet,  have  Cana<lians 
any  reason  to  be  considered  laggards  when  they  have,  in  a 
little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  national  life,  linked  Pro- 
vince to  Province,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  bands 
of  steel,  made  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  a  seaport,  solved  the 
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iilMniiriiuil  j)r(»l>lrii«  vviili  a  siHMM'ss  that  no  nntion  nf  tin*  ()l<l 
or  New  World  has  wvv  achieved,  whitciu-il  t'v»;ry  sea  with 
the  sails  of  Cajiadian  ships,  linked  Australia,  the  Indies  and 
the  Kiiipires  of  the  Kast  with  our  we.st«'rn  harhors,  as  before 
we  had  linked  our  eastern  sealioard  cities  with  west«'rn  Kurope, 
crented  n  trade  nJinost  donhle,  in  |  roportion  to  poptdation,  of 
that  of  the  I 'nitrd  States,  tonchecl  only  as  yet  th(  southern 
hordei-  of  oui'  \ast  ai'ahleand  pastoral  reserve, ("lUtt'iit  to  move 
slowly  while  we  are  perfeetinj;'  the  union  of  Irovincesto  (iacji 
other,  and  oui- joint  position  in  the  Knipire,  in  a  way  and  with 
a  success  that  will  enahle  the  distinu:uished  nobleman  whom 
the  Qiioen  has  now  chosen  to  I'epresent  her  in  her  Canadian 
Dominion  to  beai-  to  her  at  the  close  of  his  teini  of  office  an 
assurance  similar  to  that  uiven  liv  a  distinuiiished  predeces- 
sor,  Lord  DiifFerin,  who  said,  on  leavine-  ns : 

"  When  I  resi<'n  the  teniooiarv  Vice-rovaltv  with  which  J 
hnve  been  invested,  into  the  hands  of  my  Sovereign,  I  shall  be 
able  to  Ji  sure  her  that  not  a  leaf  has  fallen  from  her  ma|)le 
ehaplet,  that  the  lustre  of  no  jewel  in  her  trans-atlantic  dia- 
d(!m  has  been  dimmed." 
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Some  Ve      Old  Inhabitants. 


I'aper  rtMuI  iM'fur*'!  tlu'  illHtorlcal 
;iiid  Scientific  HocU'ty  by  lloiiomhlc 
.lohn  Schultz,  LI..I).,  M.l).,  r.U.S.C, 
Lluutentint-Oovcriior  of  Miitilt()l»i. 

I  h/ivc  |)r<)ii  iHcd  Mr.  I'rcHldfiit, 
Indich'  (iiul  K<'iiti(>ii  (Ml,  at  a  for- 
II  or  incctiiiK  of  tin*  Hoclety 
to  Klvr  to  It  HOii  «•  old  pnixTs 
whicli,  ItcarluK  uiioii  the  early  history 
of  our  eomitry,  sliould,  1  tlioiiKlit,  be 
II  ore  |»ropirly  in  the  arehlves  of  our 
Hfirlety  tlian  In  itrlvate  liandH,  and 
In  HelectliiK  one  or  two  Hliort  ones  for 
preKontation  thin  evenliiR.  I  fee!  that 
they  r  ay  perliaps  he  fitly  preeeeded 
l)j'  Noii  e  reniarkH  re^^ardliij?  tlieir 
author,  wiiieii  will  not,  1  feel  Hure,  hi' 
felt  to  he  undiUy  tedious,  at  least  by 
tlioMe  i)reHent   who  knew    hln. 

Honorable  Donald  (!unii,  a  r  ember 
of  the  first  legislative  council  of  tin* 
province  of  Manitoba,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Justices  of  tlie  peace,  an 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
liittlo  Britain,  finil  a  valuable  con- 
tributor I  I  inforii  ntloii  and  specimens 
to  the  Sii  ithsonian  institute  ;it  Wash- 
ington. A  t:  an  esteemed  for  his  jirob- 
Ity,  loved  for  his  jj^enlal  kindness  to 
all,  and  honored  for  the  stores  of  in- 
for"  atif)n  he  had  ^jarnered  unaided  by 
•^vealth.  and  in  the  i:  hist  of  the  dally 
toil  of  Ills  ordinary  avocations,  was 
horn  near  the  lurid  close  of  that  cen- 
tury which  witnessed  so  n  any  events 
fraught  with  the  presnpe  of  ruin  to 
conditions  as  they  existed,  and 
chnnpes  of  which  no  p  an  could  forsi^e 
the  end.  Between  1707,  the  date  of 
his  hlrth  In  the  county  of  Ca lthnr.se, 
and  181  .T,  when  as  a  youth  of  sixteen 
he  signed  articles  of  .itrreei;  ent 
witli  the  Hudson's  Bay  con  jiany  and 
left  his  liOTi  e,  there  Is  condensed,  per- 
Ihaps,  HR  niich  of  the  world's  stirrlnp 
history  as  Is  contained  in  any  equal 
jieriod  of  any  epoch.  "Wars  and 
ruirors  of  wars.  Dyn.-isties  over- 
turned In  a  day,  new  en  perors  and 
kin^s  created  by  tlie  stroke  of  a  pen 
tlireats  of  an  invasion  .if  Enerlaml.a  nd 
T  have  often  heard  the  l)rave  and 
kindly  old  n  an  speak  of  a  eatherPm- 
of  nil  the  country  side  when  a  dis- 
abled sergeant  or  corporal  of  His 
Majesty's  pensioners  wnn  sent  to  his 
ren  ote  Caithness  home  to  practise 
the  boys  of  his  hnn  ble  school  In  th" 
nse  of  their  n  usk^ts  of  wood,  and  fire 
their  Scandinavian  Celtic  hearts  with 
tales  of  hard-fought  battles,  and  how 
victories  were  won. 


The  direful  tale  of  the  French  revo- 
lution had  reached  thOHC  f;ir  northern 
Hhor)>s  before  he  was  born,  and  HnKdNh 
seamen,  Infected  perhaps  by  its  bale- 
ful Influence,  had  mutinied  at  Splthe/irt 
and  the  .Nore.  .'><paln,  Holland,  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  had  combined  aKalnst 
these  new  and  strange  doctrines,  and 
to  repel  the  armed  rrenchmen  who 
strove  to  enforce  them.  St.  Vincent 
and  ('.iiiipenlown  were  fought  the 
yeai-  of  his  birth,  and  a  year  later 
saw  Na|iole(ui  r.ipldly  attaining  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  IHOl  found  the 
great  command,  r  prep.irlng  for  an  In- 
vasion of  Kngla'.id,  and  it  was  while 
these  prepar.i  Lions  were  g<dng  on  that 
the  subject  of  my  brief  sketch  was 
with  the  other  boys  practising  the 
"pooae  step"  and  drinking  In  military 
ardour  till  eich  b<»y  felt  himself  the 
eiiual  ;it  least  of  one  Invader,  and  Jie 
remembers  the  piles  of  wo(jd  on  the 
tojjs  of  the  seaco.iHt  Caithness  hlllH 
which  the  government  hiid  i)laced  for 
blazing  beacons  to  give  warning  of  a 
descent  on  any  part  of  the  coastj 
Trafalgar  at  last  foiled  Napolem'H 
plans,  and  though  i:nglan("H  greatest 
sea n  an  was  slain,  all  danger  of  Inva- 
sion TiasH'd  away.  Baffled  an<l  beaten 
on  the  sea,  the  great  leader  turned 
toward  that  comblnatUm  of  powers 
whidi  I'itt  had  so  laboriously  btdit  up, 
and  which  seemed  .  at  the  time,  his 
Inst  hope  of  staying  the  Corslcan'* 
baleful  attempt  .at  universal  dominion 
f)n  hand.  The  lurid  night  of  Austra- 
litz,  liowever,  closed  on  flight  nnd 
blood  and  fire,  .-ind  the  swift  messen- 
gers who  brought  the  news  to  IMtt 
that  his  cojnl)ination  was  a  vain 
thing  brought  him  his  death  blow,  the 
gre.'it  statesm.an  dying  the  next  year 
of  ;i  broken  lieart,  while  the  military 
adventurer,  his  gre.at  rival,  was  die 
t.itlng  terms  to  kings  and  emperors, 
and  shuffling  old  dynasties  .-is  though 
they  were  chequers  on  a  board.  1813 
found  Napoleon  beaten  at  last  in  Rus-t 
>l;[,  .ind  his  crowned  puppets  no  hmger 
obeying  his  voice,  l)ut  before  his  l)an 
ishnient  to  i:iba,  he  was  still  to  make 
•in  attempt  to  restore  his  fallen  for- 
tunes, and  so  gre.it  was  still  the  dread 
of  his  name,  that  the  shli) 
which  in  181.'?  bore  Donald  Gunn 
from  his  n.ative  shores,  had  to  ba 
C(jnvoj'ed  across  the  Atlantic  by  a 
biittleship  of  tlie  King's.  Living  in 
sue)  times  was  enougli  to  make  even 
boys  think  deeply,  and  the  latest  news 
of  the  wars,  meagre  enough  In  those 
early  days  no  doubt  in  remote  Calth- 


nesB  was  eagerly  conned  and  discus- 
sed, and  It  Is  Uttie  wonder  that  this 
northern  lad  should  have  brought  with 
him  to  the  Hhores  of  Hudson's  Bay  a 
desire  to  learn  and  an  aptitude  for 
procuring  information  that  have  made 
him  the  most  reliable  historian  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment. 

1  deeply  regret  the  loss  in  the  Riel 
rebellion  of  1869-70  of  so  many  of  his 
letters  to  me,  and  it  is  by  accident 
that  I  have  the  present  ones  bearing 
upon  some  of  ^  he  very  old  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  av.l.s  by  him  that 
my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
sepulchral  mounds  of  tlie  country,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest,  and 
want  of  means  alone  prevented  his 
malilng  more  extensive  explorations  of 
them.  Evidently  his  boyish  eyes  had 
seen  many  of  the  wonders  of  the 
(Caithness  coast,  and  his  Scandinavian 
descent  from  a  branch  of  the  I'^arls 
of  Orkney  would  cat  e  him  to  take 
deep  interest  in  all  tiuit  -was  old,  and 
lend  to  the  caverns  iUid  iocks  of  the 
Caithness  coast,  a  charm  to  which  in 
Ms  early  days  the  description  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  would  be  .applicable. 

"Here   rise   no  groves,   anil   here   no   giir- 

(lens    blow 
Here  even   the  hanly  heath  scarce  dares 

to   grow  ; 
lUU    rocks    on    r-tcks    in   mist    and    storm 

arrayed, 
Stretch    far    to    sea    their    giant    coUon- 

ades 
With   many    a    cavern  seamed    the  dreary 

haunt 
Of    the    dun    seal    and      swarthy   cormor- 
ant. 
Wild   round    their   rifted   brows  with  fre- 

quenl    cry 
As   of  l.'imoMt  tlie  gulls  and  gannets   fly, 
And  from   liielr     salde  nase     with  sullen 

sound, 
Tn    sheets    of    whitening   foam    the    waves 

rebound.'" 

I  am,  however,  I  find,  digressing 
somewliat  nr.d  will  read  with  the 
president's  permission  tlie  first  of 
the  letters  referred  to,  which  eml)odles 
briefly  Mr.  Gunn's  conclusions  re- 
garding the  movements  of  Canadian 
aboriginal  tribes  and  bands,  before 
reading  the  second  letter,  which  re- 
lates to  the  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  in  which  lie  lived  atid 
of  the  neijirhboriiig  ones  with  which 
h<'  was  equally  familiar. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  those 
present  that  the  portions  of  the 
early  history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  are  still  mat- 
ters of  dispute,  and  the  dates  of  occu- 
pation by,  and  the  movements  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  of  Avhlch  we  still  have 
large  bodies  or  mere  remnants,  are 
still  more  uncertain;  so  that  although 
both  of  these  subjects  have  been  treat- 


ed of  directly,  or  Incidenttvllj  ad- 
verted to  by  the  many  authors  who 
have  undertaken  this  and  cognate 
tasks,  and  the  subject  would  appear 
to  have  beon  exhaustively  treated  by 
them,  yet  I  believe  that  the  follow- 
ing brief  statement  of  opinion  bear- 
ing upon  both  three  subjects  is  worthy 
of  embodiment  in  tlie  archives  of  a 
society  such  as  ours.  The  late  Hon. 
Donald  Gunn  was  well  known,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  earlier  members  of 
the  society,  who  will,  I  think,  agree 
witli  me  as  to  the  painstaking  care 
he  would  exercise  in  the  itivestigation 
of  such  subjects  as  I  have  mentioned; 
and  his  extensive  reading,  his  early 
acquaintance  Avith  men  who  were 
actors  or  onlookers  in  many  of  the 
scenes  lie  depicts,  coupled  with  Ids 
well  known  truthfulness  and  marvel- 
lous memory,  causes  me  to  believe 
that  the  extracts  froir.  his  early  let- 
ters to  II  e,  which  I  am  about  to 
read,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  valuable  for  future 
reference;  the  first  of  these  address- 
ed to  me  is  as  follows  : 

"In  consulting  the  early  history  of 
Canada  we  find  that  the  celebrated 
Jac(iues  ('artier  in  1535  visited  Ho- 
chelaga,  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Montreal,  then  a  flourishing  In- 
dian town.  In  1612,  the  famous  Cham- 
plain  after  the  formation  of  the  Fur 
Trading  Company  of  New  France,  af- 
ter arranging  with  the  Hurons,  who 
at  that  early  period  occupied  the  Is- 
land of  ^lontreal  and  the  surrounding 
regions,  cleared  a  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal  for  erecting  a  fort  for 
tlie  protection  of  the  factory  intended 
to  be  opened  in  the  island  of  that 
name.  In  the  folloAving  year  the  in- 
defatigable Champlaln  led  by  rumors 
of  a  sea  to  the  north,  started  for  it, 
lm^  having  ascended  the  Ottawa  near- 
ly to  its  pources  he  retraced 
his  steps  without  finding  the  sea.  In 
the  .summer  of  1615  he  was  amply 
compensated  for  his  former  dlssap- 
pointments;  early  in  the  spring  he  set 
out  from  the  Sauit  St.  Louis  in  com- 
pany with  the  Hurons  and  Ontarios, 
ascended  the  Ottawa  river,  passed 
over  the  height  of  land  to  Lake  Nip- 
Issing,  tlii'iice  to  the  Georgian  Bay; 
from  there  he  turned  his  course  to  the 
south,  passing  into  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  where  he  had  to  pass  the 
winter,  and  during  his  stay  with  the 
savagos  he  gained  oome  information 
of  the  inland  sea  of  North  America, 
Lake  Superior.  In  1617  the  four  prin- 
cipal fur  factories  were  at  Tadousac, 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  the  Sault 
S.iint  Louis.  1622,  the  influx  of  Euro- 
peans influenced  decisively  the  mutual 
relations  of  aboriginal  tribes.  In  1638 
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or  lfi39   an  energetic  young   French- 
man named  Nlcolet  pushed  on  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  Lal£e  of  tho  Ouiniba- 
goes,  Liiike  Alicliigan.      He     concluded 
treaties  with  tlie  tribes  in  the      Fox 
River  valley,  and  was  the  first  to  ac-  ; 
quuint  his  countrymen  in  Canada  with  I 
the  existence  of  the  Dacotah     tribes,  ! 
then  known  by  the  tern;   Xadaussi.aiid  ; 
also  tlie  existence  of  tlie  Assinnipotae.  ] 
Two  years  after  (1641)  Joiiges  and  [ 
Raymbault,   of   tlie   iSociety   oi   Jesus,  i 
arrived  at   Sault     Ste.   Marie,    where  I 
they  met  the     I'ottawatomies  flyiug  ' 
from   the    Dakotahs.      "In   1(354     and 
16u6  traders  visited  the  regions  west  ; 
of  Lake  Michigan;"  in  1659  two     in-  i 
trepid  young  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  a  I 
spirit  oi  curosity  and  adventure  join-  j 
ed  some     bauds     of  Algonquins     and  I 
coasted  with  them  the  sliores  of  Lake 
Superior,    upon  whic  litliey  passed  the 
succeeding  winter.    The  following  sun- 
11  er  they  travelled  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  passing  througli  broken  and 
dispirited   bands   of  savages,   the  sur- 
vivors of  nations  vanquished  and  dis- 
persed by  the     Iroquois.      The   Sioux 
an  ong  whom  they  arrived  at  last  ap- 
peared to  then:  to  be  a  potent  race,yet 
of  gentler  n  anners  than  the  people  of 
the      eastern      tribes.  The      two 

intrepid      adventurers      returned      to 
Quebec  in  (1660),  escorted 

hy  sixty  Algonquin  canoes  Inden  with 
furs.    They  confirmed  former     reports 
of  the  numerous  tribes  wandering    in 
the  western  wilderness,  among   others 
they  heard  of  the  Kristinots  or  Crees, 
whose    wigwams,    it      was     averred, 
might  be  found  on  the     sliores  of   the 
Polar   seas.    On   the   8th      of   August, 
1665,  Pere  Aloury  set  out    for      Lnke 
Superior,    In  due  time  he  passed     the 
Straits  of  St.  Marie  and  coasting  Lake 
Superior  proceeded    on    towards      its 
west      end.       He      reached       a    place 
named      Chngrtui/uuigong;       here      he 
found      a      considerable      village      of 
Chippewa ys,  which  the  Jesuit     called 
Outihibonic.      Here  lie  erected  a  chapel 
and  preached  in  Algonquin  to  a   dozen 
or   more  tribes   who   understood    luat 
language,   among   whom   are   enumer- 
ated the   Kristinoles     (Cree   Indians), 
from   the   marshy   north,      and   lastly 
the  Sioux,  who  in  early  times  lived   in 
the  forests  to  the  south  and  west     of 
Lake  Superior.    Here  we  must     make 
mention  of  two  of  the  most  intrepid 
truvellers  of  the  age  in   which     they 
lived,   viz.,   De  Grosselier   and   lladdis- 
Hon;  these  are  said  to  have  truvelledi 
via    Lake    Superior,    Lake     la    Pluie, 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  thence  to  Hudson's  Bay,  being  con- 
ducted and  protected  on   the  journey 
by  the  Asslniboines.      History    states 
that   on  their   return      they      passed 


through    the  country    of    the  Asslni- 
boines and  the  great  lakes.  They  n.ust 
have  performed  their  journey  at  the 
latest  between  1660  and  1665,  as    it 
is  said  that  after  De  Grr^o^^Hers     re 
turn  he  ma  do    a  trip  to  France     for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  mercantile 
men  in  his  native  land  in  his  scheme 
of  establishing  trading  posts  on     thq 
shores   of   Hudson's   Bay.  ;    But   being, 
disappointed  by  their  indifference,     he 
next  went  to  Boston  in  New  l-Ingland; 
thence  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  London, 
where  he  was  .attentively  listened   to; 
and  had  the  great  satisfaction  to  meet 
with    a  number  of  Influential    gentle- 
men,  who   readily  entered     into     his 
views,  and   joined   in  fitting    out     tho 
Ncjnesuch  Ketch,  under  the  command 
of  Captain     Zecharlah     Gillani,    who, 
lived  in  New  England  and  who  prob- 
ably had  sailed  from  there  and     was 
acquainted  with  those  northern  seas. 
He  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  yrd 
of   June,   1668,   acctympanied   by   Raxl-, 
dison  and  De  Grosselier;  he  entered  the 
Straits  about  the  otli  of  Augustf,  an(i 
by  the  2<Jth  of  September  they  enter- 
ed   a  river  called  Nemisco,  as  coming 
from  Nemisco  Lake   and  to  whlcli  they 
gave  the  name  ol  Rupert's  river.   The 
proceeds  of  the  adventure  proved    suf- 
ficiently remunerative  to  Induce  those 
interested  in  It  to  seek    for    a  charter 
of       incorporation      under    the  name 
of       the      "Adventurers   of    England," 
trading     into     Hudson's     Bay,    with 
whose  acts  and  deeds  of  late  years  1 
presume  you  are   somewhat  familiar, 
lu  1671,  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary,  was  held  the  first 
convocation  of  civilized  men  with  the 
aborigines  oi    the   Northwest   for   the 
formation  of  a  compact   for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  mutual  assistance. 
Du  Luth  was  the  first  who  established 
a  trading  post   to  the   west   of  Lake 
Superior.      He  left  (Quebec  on  the  1st 
of   September,   1678,     to  explore  the 
country  of  the  Dakotahs  and   Asslni- 
boines.      The     following     summer  he 
;  spent  In   travelling  to  the  southwast 
I  of  Lake  Superior,  and  travelled     120 
\  leagues  into  the   Axestern   wilds  after 
'  his  return.      On  the  15th  of  September 
he  met  the  Assiboines  at  the  head  of 
i  Lake  Suiierior  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
j  tling  their  difficulties      with  the   Da- 
I  cotalia,  and  was  successful. 

The  next  expedition  to  the  west  of 
which   I  can   find   any     account,   had 
I  t)eeu   undertaken    by    Pierre   Gauthier 
de  Varennes,    Sieur  de  la    Verandrye, 
!  about  A.   D.   1718.       A  project   of  the 
discovery  of  the   Pacific     ocean      by 
!  travelling  across  the     continent,  had 
■  been  discussed  by  the  fur  trading  in 
1  Canada.      Bpauharnals,      who   admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  colony,  waa 


ambitiouis  tu  givu  lustre  to  his  ad- 
ministration by  a  successful  expedi- 
tion across  tlie  continent.  Verand- 
rye  repaired  to  (Quebec  to  render  ad- 
vice on  the  subject.  He  is  said  to 
have  recommended  the  course 
of  the  Assinibolue  river,  rather 
than  to  cross  the  Sioux  Teritory,  as 
others  had  proposed  to  do.  Which 
advice  clearly  pioved  tiiat  the  French 
were  at  that  early  period  acquaint- 
ed, by  travel  or  by  Indian  report, 
with  this  region.  M.  \  erandrye,  hav- 
ing lormed  a  trading  co-parinery  in 
1731  with  somu  Montreal  merchants, 
who  advanced  tuuds  %o  buy  goods  for 
barter  and  the  means  oi  equipment 
lor  his  journey,  set  out  lor  L,aiie  iSu- 
perior  with  ji  ere  Messager,  a  mis- 
sionary priest.  He  had  receiv- 
ed orders  to  take  possession 
In  the  Iiing's  name,  oi  ail 
countries  Jie  should  discover 
also  to  exan:iue  them  attentively  in 
order  to  torn,  an  idea  what  lacllities 
they  n.ight  possess  for  establlliiug  a 
route  across  ttieu:  to  connect  Canada 
and  Louisiana  with  the  seaboard  of 
the  Pacific.  To  enable  hiu;  to  perform 
this  useful  service,  no  public  aid  had 
been  afforded  to  hin;;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence he  was  obliged  to  linger 
about  the  interu^ediate  regions  at- 
tending to  his  own  interest  and  that 
of  his  partners,  till  the  year  1733.  Pre- 
viously sou.e  of  his  people,  in  1731, 
.starting  from  Kaananestigoya,  a  fort 
constructed  to  the  north  of  Luke  Su- 
perior, about  1717,  by  Lieut.  Kobertel 
de  Lanoue,  passed  to  the  laice  uf  la 
Pluie,  where  they  built  Port  St.  Peter; 
then  to  the  Lalce  des  Bois,  where  they 
erected  Port  St.  Charles,  1732,  next 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
Winnipeg,  upon  a  bank  of  which  they 
raised  in  1734  Fort  Maurepas.  The 
adventurers  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  a  doulile  purpose,  to  fulfil 
the  obligation  they  owed  to  their  king, 
and  to  establish  fortified  posts  useful 
to  then  selves  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  private  traffic.  Extending  their 
rounds,  they  crossed  Lake  Daupliin  and 
Lakes  des  Cignes,  they  recognized  the 
lliviere  des  Biches,  and  ascended  to  the 
biturcation  of  the  river  Saskatchewan 
or  Poiskoiac.  They  constructed  Fort 
Dauphin  at  the  head  of  Lake  Manitoba 
and  Fort  de  la  Reine  at  its  foot  ; 
also  Fort  Bourbon  on  the  Biche  river 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg  )iroat 
likely  on  Lake  Bourbon,  or  Cedar  Lnko, 
on  the  Saskatchewan)  lastly  Fort 
Ivouge  at  the  angl?  forn.ed  by  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  rivers.  They  con- 
tinued afterwards,  directed  by  M.  de 
Verandrye'fi  brotlier  and  sons  to  ad- 
vance westwardly  otherwhlles  north- 


wardly, l>ut  without  attaining  to  the 
ocean  they  were  in  quest  of.  In  one 
of  these  explorations,  during  the  year 
1736,  a  son  of  Mn  e.  la  Verandrye,  the 
Jesuit  Fere  Anneau,  and  twenty  other 
were  n  assacred  by  the  Sioux  in  an 
island  of  Lake  des  Bois.  In  1738  the 
French  reached  the  Mandans'  coun- 
try, and  in  1742  attained  to  the 
Upper  Missouri,  ascending  its  course 
as  far  as  a  river  since  nan;ed  the  Yel- 
lowstone, which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  length 
tlie  oldest  son  of  M.  de  Verandrye  and 
the  Chevalier  his  l)rother  Jan.  1st, 
1743  found  themselves  in  front  of 
that  mountain  range.  The  journey  of 
tlie  Verandryes  lasted  frotr.  April 
2S>,  1742  till  July  2,  1743,  during 
which  time  they  passed  through  sev- 
eral tribes,  none  of  which  is  now 
known  by  the  names  which  they  gave 
them.  Verandrye  during  his  travels 
incurred  a  del>t  of  40,000  livres  and 
received  the  barren  order  of  St.  Louis 
as  a  reward. 

St.  Pierre  and  Captain  La  marque  de 
Marin  undertook  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery of  the  route  to  the  Pacific,  the 
latter  was  to  asccend  the  Missouri  and 
follow  the  course  of  any  river  that 
flowed  to  the  Avest.  St.  Pierre  pass- 
ed Fort  la  Reine  and  up  the  Saskatch- 
ewan with  the  intention  of  meeting 
de  Marin  at  a  certain  latitude  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  accumulations  of 
peltry  being  tlie  grand  object,  their 
parties  never  got  farther  tha.n  the 
loot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where 
they  built  a  fort  about  1752  which  was 
named  after  tlie  Governor  of  Canada, 
Jonquiere,  who  is  said  to  have  rea- 
lized 300,000  from  his  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  a  partner.  I  believe  the  above 
related  discovery  was  the  last  ac- 
complished by  the  French  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  war  which  wrested  the 
colony  out  ol  their  hands  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  Great  Britain  had  com- 
menced soon  after. 

Tlie  sole  occupation  and  delight  of 
the  savages  seem  to  have  been  war 
and  the  chase.  Many  of  the  tribes 
are  represented  not  only  as  warlike 
but  as  numerous  and  powerful.  ThQ 
Hurons  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of 
the  Iroquois,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  descendants  became  more  power- 
ful than  the  parent  stock,  slew  mul- 
titudes of  them;  the  survivors  fled 
from        their  ancient       abodes    in 

different  directions;  a  few  took  refuge 
at  Lorrette,  near  Quebec;  others  bent 
their  steps  to  the  west  and  found  rest? 
for  a  time  among  the  potent  Sioux; 
and  I     think    that    (ilurlng     the     last 
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quarter  of  the  Inst  century  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
that  they  have  become  absorbed  in 
other  tribes  and  have  no  tribal  exist- 
ence at  the  present  day,  and  their  in- 
heritance has  been  for  a  time  iu  the 
hands  of  their  destroyers.  They  tire 
said  to  have  spoken  a  language  Jil- 
together  distinct  from  that  spolien  l)y 
the  Algonquins  and  ()uttawas,wlio  an- 
ciently dwelt  between  tlie  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hurons  to  the  east,  the 
Iroquois  to  the  south  and  southeast, 
the  Sioux  and  Assinniboines  to  the 
west,  and  the  Creea  to  the  north,  ex- 
tending from  Lake  Superior  to  tlie  icy 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  These  occu- 
pied the  shores  of  the  bay  from  the 
mouth  of  Hudson's  Straits  round 
James'  Bay  and  to  the  northwest  as 
far  as  Churchill  river.  Where  they  met 
the  Chipewayams,  or  as  they  are  called 
by  Hudson's  Bay  men  alopg  the  l)ay, 
"Norard"  Indians.  From  the  bay 
they  occupied  on  the  south  and  south- 
west to  the  height  of  land  that  divid- 
es the  waters  flowing  into  the  St. 
Laura  nee  and  those  falling  into  Hud- 
son's Bay.  ToAvards  Lake  Winnipea 
they  were  met  on  the  east  side  by  the 
Assinniboines.  The  Sioux  at  that  time 
occupied  the  top  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, extending  to  the  northeast  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  where  Duluth  now 
stands,  and  probably  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan on  the  east.  On  the  north  they 
Joined  the  Assinniboines,  and  likely  the 
country  between  them  was  the  chain 
of  lakes  and  rivers  through  which  the 
Dawson  road  now  passes.  How  far 
they  extended  to  the  west  at  the 
time  when  the  French  settled  in  Can- 
ada is  hard  to  say,  but  as  these  ad- 
vanced up  the  St.  Laurance  and  es- 
tablished trading  posts  they 
furnished  the  Algonquins  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  able  to  drive 
the  warlike  Sioux  from  the  forests 
around  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and 
Mille  Lac,  of  Minnesota,  to  the  west- 
ern prairies,  who,  no  doubt,  drove 
other  tribes  before  them  to  the  Avest. 
A  similar  process  went  on  from  Hud- 
son's Bay.  The  English  traders  at 
a  comparative  early  period  supplied 
the  Crees  with  firearms  and  taught 
them  how  to  use  them.  They,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  narrow  limits  of 
thtlr  own  frozen  rgioiis,  niai.e  war  on 
their  neighbors  lo  the  south  and 
west,  driving  the  Assiniboines  before 
them  until  they  took  up  their  abode 
finally  on  the  western  plains,  where 
we  find  their  shattered  fragments  at 
the  present  day,  leaving  the  forests 
for  the  different  tribes  of  the  ^reat 
Algonquin  race,  The  war  which 
transferred  the    don  inion  of    Canada 


fron  France  to  (ireat  Britain  deranged 
the  widely  extended  fur  trade  carried 
on  from  Montreal  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

After  the  cession  of  Canada  and  the 
restoration  of  peace,  we  find  a  mixed 
multitude  of  French  and  Britons  at 
the  mouth  oi  the  I'igeon  river,  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fur  trade  in  the  Indian  Territor- 
ies. Some  of  these  gentlemen  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Montreal 
merchants  who  supplied  them  with 
outfits.  These  merchants,  previous 
to  th'.'  conquesL  had  been  engaged  In 
the  peltry  trade  jind  enriched  by  the 
great  wealth  derived  from  It.  They 
were  familiar  by  means  of  the  Cour- 
iers du  Boisi  with  the  names  and  char- 
acters of  the  various  tribes  which 
were  roaming  over  the  western  wild- 
erness. They  f\illy  appreciated  the 
commerce  that  might  he  carried  on 
in  the  interior  If  ever  peace  and 
friendship  could  lie  established  be- 
tween the  contending  savages.  As 
early  as  1732  M.  de  la  Verandrye 
established  a  line  of  trading  posts  fron 
the  head  of  Lake  Sui)erior  towards 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But 
'  the  first  man  of  British  origin,  whose 
i  name  is  handed  down  to  us  as  enter- 
I  ing  the  valley  of  Saskatchewan  is 
!  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carrie,  who  pass- 
I  ed  into  the  far  Northwest  in  1767, 
and  vvintered  on  the  south  branch, 
opposite  to  where  Carlton  House 
now  stands.  Mr.  James  Finlay  soon 
followed  Mr.  Currie  and  planted  him- 
self near  his  predecessor,  he  continued 
for  many  years  in  sharge  of  the  fort 
which  he  had  built  and  which  he  nam- 
ed Island  Fort.  This  gentleman  in 
after  years  joined  the  Northwest  com- 
pany, either  as  a  partner  or  as  a 
clerk.  A  bout  the  brsgimn'ing  oi'  T;he 
present  century  the  Hudson's  people 
built  a  house  in  juxtaposition  to  Mr. 
Finlay,  who  had  his  fort  well  stockad- 
ed, but  the  un.ortunate  Hudson's  Bay 
men  had  not  erected  any  defensive 
works.  The  person  in  charge  was  in 
(luest  of  some  horses  in  company  with 
a  Cree  Indian  when  he  was  met  at 
some  distance  from  his  house  by  a 
war  party  of  Blackfeet,  wlio  killed 
them  botli,  then  made  for  the  liouse, 
where  tlie  few  persons  in  it  were  put 
to  death  by  the  cruel  and  blood-thirs- 
ty savages,  who  carried  off  every- 
thing moveable.  Elated  by  their 
easy  con(iuest  but  unsatisfied  Avith 
l)lood  and  plunder,  made  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Finlay's  fort,  who  felt  secure 
witliin  liip  defences,  and  who,  after  a 
few  shol/S  liad  been  fired,  killed  one 
of  the  great  war  chiefs,  on  which  the 
savages     began  to  retire  from  before 


the  place,  mourning  their  loss      and 
carrying  off  their  slain  chief.  , 

Multitudes  or  traders  from    Canada 
spread  over  the  western  forests  and  j 
plains  in  quest  of  wealth,  and      pre-  ! 
vented  the  natives  carrying  their  furs 
hundreds     of      miles    over  boisterous 
lakes,  dangerous  cataracts,  long  and  ; 
difficult     river  navigation,      through  ! 
tribes  often  hostile  and  always  treach-  \ 
erous,  to  the  frozen  shores  of  Hudson  j 
Bay,  by  affording  them  a  ready  mark-  I 
et  for  their  furs  at  some  central  points  j 
within  their  hunting  grounds.  | 

The  effect  produced  by  these  inland 
settlements  wns  soon  felt  by  the 
traders  who  had  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
bay.  The  inland  Indians  ceased  to  pay 
their  annual  vinits  to  the  factories  and 
the  tr.'ide  diminished  accordingly.  But 
having  no  national  enemies  any  longer 
to  fear,  sixty  years  after  they  had, 
possession  of  the  bay  they  ventured 
inland  and  nade  their  first  settlement 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  about  1774, 
where  Cun  berland  House  stands,  or  in 
its  in  mediate   vicinity. 

After  this  period,  numbers  of  traders 
rp.pre^untiiiig  smiii     .ss(iciat.iona,, pass- 
ed through  Lake  Supeior  and   through 
the  chain  of    lakes    and  rives      that 
ejnpty  their  waters  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg, whence  they  had  easy  access    to 
the  illimitable  plains  which  stretched 
to  the  south-west  of   the  grea-t  fresh 
water  inland  bsea,  on  which   innumer- 
able herds  of  buffalo   pastured,     an(i 
where  evey  river  and  stream  swarmed 
with    beaver  and    otter.    These  were 
very  successful  in  securing  great     re- 
turuH.    But  the  Crees  and  Assiniboines, 
who  occupied  the  plains  that  Ixjrder 
on  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  or  by  preconcerted  rr-* 
rangtrnent,  in  the  year  1780,  attack** 
ed  the  trading  posts  on  the  banks    of 
,  i  .    These  were  three  dif- 
ferent   liouses,    one   or    two    of    them 
stood  since  the  country  had  been   dis- 
covered by  the  French.    The  Indians, 
by  fraud  or  force,     made  themselves 
master  of  two  of  them  and  slew    the 
inmates.    But  they  were  defeated     in 
their  attack  on  the  third,  which  was 
defended  by    a  trjider  known  to     the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  Kitche  Muck- 
man  )i.  e.    Big  Knife(,  but   whose  real 
name  v.-as  Bruce.    Mr.  Bruce,  from  the 
accounts  which  the  Indians  gave     of 
him,  and  the  tales  reh-ited  of  his  prow- 
ess by  those  nf  them  who  knew  him 
rjersonally,  was  well  fitted  to  keep  .ip 
his  own  with  the  savages,  and  in  the 
above  emergency  he  did  so.    Killing  a. 
few   and   wounding  othe/s  of  the  as- 
sa:  lants,  thereby  admonishing  the  sur- 
vivors     that      a      timely       retrea* 
would       be       their       best         policy  w 


It        appears       that       from  tM 

building  of  Du  Luth's  house  at  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  aibout  1678, 
to  the  attack  on  the  trading  stations 
along  the  Assiniboine,  a  period  of  over 
LOO  years,  the  Assiniboines  had  been 
gradually  moving  to  the  west,  leav- 
ing their  native  forests  and  taking 
up  their  residence  on  the  plains,  lorm- 
ing  new  alliances  o/  renewing  o.d  ones 
with  the  Crees,  and  partially  amal- 
gamating with  that  nation.  The 
Chippeways  ana  ot'ie.-  bands  of  the 
greav  Algonquin  nation  followed  close- 
ly in  their  rear,  occupying  the  forest 
regions  as  vacated  by  the  Assini- 
boines. However,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  th^y  did  not  carry  on  desolating 
war  against  each  other.  But  by 
what  means  the  Crees  and  Assini- 
boines drove  the  Mandans  from  their 
ancient  liunting  grounds,  which  tra- 
dition places  near  the  Ked  and  Assi- 
niboine rivers,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say.  But  what  Indian  tribe,  while 
equipped  only  witli  bow  and  arrow, 
could  withstand  fate  and  firearms  ? 
However,  the  Assiniboines  and  their 
allies  did  not  long  enjoy  the  abund- 
ance presented  by  their  lately  ac- 
quired hunting  grounds,  for  in  the 
autumn  of  1781  they  were  attacked 
by  the  smail-pox,  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  ail  epidemics  to  the  red  races. 
This  fearful  and  loathsome  disease 
spread  over  all  the  regions  then 
known  to  the  fur  traders,  cutting  off 
the  natives  in  great  numbers  in  some 
places,  leaving  only  a  few  to  relate 
the  sad  tale  of  their  sufferings  nad 
sorrows.  We  have  heard  several  in- 
stances oi  the  mortality  produced  by 
the  disease;  we  shall  reiate  two  : 

1st.  A  small  band  of  Indians,  num- 
bering  seven   tents     and   most   likely 
containing     from  thirty  to  forty  in- 
dividuals, was  encamped  at  the  lower 
rapids  on  the   Ked  Kiver.       The  dis- 
ease appeared  among  them  in  the  be- 
ginning of   winter.       For  a  time   the 
living      buried       the      dead,      but    in 
a      few      days        all        became      so 
prostrated      that     they      could     not 
perform  the   last    sad  office   to   their 
kindred  and  so  the    dead    were  left    a 
Ijrey  to  dogs,   wolves   and     birds     of 
prey,  which  in  their  turn     had     been 
seized  by  the  infection  and  died;     in 
short,  two  young  lads  only  survived 
of  all  who  had  been  inn  ates,    in     the 
beginning,  of  the  seven  tents.      These 
two  lads,  according  to  my  Informant, 
wno  was  one  of  then:,  chanced  in  the 
spring  to  fall  in  with  two  tei  ts     of 
Cren  Indians  who  had  been  living  all 
winter  at  a  secluded  spot  and  escaped 
the  disease. 

The  other  instance  took  place  on  the 
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■horeH  of  the  Hudson's  Bay.  A  nun.- 
l)er  of  Indians  went  fron  Severn  river 
to  get  their  winter  supplies;  and  in 
the  n  onth  of  September,  as  they  were 
returning  to  their  hunting  groundp 
they  encan.ped  on  an  ancient  sea- 
beach.  While  on  that  beach,  or  rldgo, 
some  of  them  began  to  feel  Rick.  They 
Imd  been  nbundnntly  supplied  nt  York 
Factory  with  brandy;  to  it  they  ap- 
plied, believing  it  to  be  Rure  ren  edy 
for  all  their  nlln  ents.  But,  alas,  the 
i:  ore  they  drank,  the  more  speedy  and 
fatal  the  disease  bernn  e.  And  it  was 
related  and  believed  that  whole  i)arty 
which  nun  bered  from  fifty  to  sixty 
In^.lviduals  were  so  slnultaneously 
and  conpletely  by  bra/i^y  and  dis- 
ease that  the  few  who  survived  u  ade 
no  nttc;  pt  to  inter  the  dead,  but  left 
tlio'v  there  a  prey  to  wolves,  foxes 
other  beasts  of  prey.  Their  bleached 
bones  pointed  out  to  the  traveller,  as 
late  MR  the  year  1R20,  the  very  spot 
Avhere  brandy  and  sn  all-pox  had  de- 
stroyed so  n  any  human  lives. 

It  has  been  <'urrently  reported  and 
believed  that  after  the  Sauteaux  had 
taken  possession  of  the  west  end  of 
T.nke  Superior,  the  upper  Mississippi, 
Red  Lake  and  Lac  la  Pltiie.  tlvn'  ron- 
gregated  every  sun  mer  at  the  latter 
'ake.net  th-^  vovag  u'-s  'O''  +h^  n'eio", 
on  a  carrying  place,  and  black-mailed 
there;  in  a  word,  made  them  pay 
heavy  tribute  for  passing  through 
their  waters.  This  harsh  and  expen- 
sive Interference  became  vry  (l,isa- 
greeable  to  the  traders  and  put  their 
wits  to  work  to  devise  some  plan  that 
promised  to  free  them  in  future  from 
any  further  annoyance  from  their 
friends;  and  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing their  object  it  has  been  said 
that  they  put  the  virus  of  smallpox 
into  several  kegs  of  spirits  which  they 
handed  over  as  part  of  their  tribute 
to  their  friends  of  Lake  la  Pluie.  We 
do  not  pledge  ourselves  for  the  vera- 
city of  the  above  tale:  but  we  say 
that  we  have  heard  the  story  related 
by  persons  whoir  we  believe  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
However,  we  are  of  opinion  tliat  the 
smalipiox  so  M'eakened  and  dis-heart- 
ened  the  native  populations  thattiie 
traders  enjoyed  for  the  time  compar- 
ative p^ace  and  security  and  enabled 
them  to  assume  a  bolder  position  in 
the  future.  M.  Du  Luth  has  informed 
jis  that  when  he  built  his  post  at  the 
II  outh  of  a  great  river  in  1678  he 
traded  during  the  winter  with  tlie 
Assiniboines  iand  spent  the  following 
summer  endeavoring  to  establish  peace 
between  them  and  their  kindred  to 
the  south  and  west  "The  Powerful 
Dacotahs."    The  French   wri(ters  and 


map-makers  who  furnished  In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
have  placed  the  Assiniboines  to  the 
south  and  north-west  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg; the  Cress  at  that  early  period 
had  gained  a  footing  on  Swan  and  Red 
Meer  rivers,  and  are  always  spoken  of 

.  on  friendly  tern  s  with  the  Stone 
Indians,  both  warring  against  a  neigh- 
boring tribe  called  Na.wa- 
taineepoets,  who  the  latter 
were,  or  by  what  otjier  name 
tha.v  may  have  been  iknown,  or 
whether  they  have  amalgamated  with 
tiie  Assiniboines,  became  extinct,  or 
liave  removed  to  a  aistance  and  are 
now  known  by  a  new  name,  we  can 
not  say.  Tliey  nay  have  been 
those  who  were  known  to  the 
early  Hudson's  Bay  traders  as 
"Fall"  Indians,  who  at  a 
fiomewhat  remote  period  occupied  the 
country  around  the  Coal  Falls  on  th« 
lower  Saskachewan  extending  to  the 
east  most  likely  as  far  as  Lake  Win- 
pigoos,  and  who  are  now  roaming  ovei? 
the  plains  near  the  fof)t  of  the  Ilocky 
mountains  from  the  south  branrji  to 
the  Missouri,  and  are  said  to  be  kin- 
dred of  the  Arapahoes  and  speaking  a 
•linlect  of  the  same  language;  but  some 
cliing  niore  of  them  hereafter. 

The  Crees  In  remote  times  had  their 
hunting  bounds  on  the  west  by  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  on  the  east  by  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Churchill  - 
river  formed  the  northern  limit  of 
tlieir  hunting  grounds,  where  they 
were,  and  still  are,  met  by  Chepewans, 
i>r„  as  they  are  emphatically  named 
l»y  the  people  residing  at  the 
tay,  "Norard"  Indians.  Thedo- 
aiinion  or  luinting-grounds  of  the  Cr>>e 
tribes  extended  from  Churclill!  river 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Labrador  coast 
and  from  James  Bay  to  the  height  of 
land  that  separates  those  waters  that 
.Ind  tL°-lr  way  to  the  ocean  through 
the  St.  lawrence  from  the  rivers  th."t 
iMiipty  their  accumulated  stores  into 
jhe  great  bay  of  the  north.  On  or 
aear  the  height  of  land  they  met  some 
Saulteaux  tribes  with  whom  they 
.•eadily  amalgamated,  forming  a  mixed 
!)eople,  speaking  a  mixed  language, 
in;l  assuming  a  new  jiame,  viz  :  "Nach- 
<la  way  i:thinewack."  Immediately 
after  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  had 
established  their  factories  on  tlit^ 
■outh west  shores  of  the  bay  and 
around  James  Bay,  the  Crees  obtain- 
ed firearms  in  exchange  for  their  bea- 
ver. They  no  doubt  soon  learned 
how  to  use  them;  by  the  use  o'  wliioh 
they  were  enil)i"d  i  ,  \\\-  -o  c  s  •  .i 
few  years  to  extend  tli.;  'iinlts  f)f  their 
hunting  grounds  bj'  driving  before 
them  to  the  west  other  tribes,  num- 


ericaily  more  powerful  than  them- 
Belvee,  but  wljo  had  not  the  advant- 
age of  Immediate  Intercourfle  with 
the  white  man,  and  who  were  desti- 
tute of  hiH  newly  introduced  and 
powerful  we.-iponH.  The  C'rees  j^rad- 
ualiy  made  their  way  up  the  .sasliat- 
chewan,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
ABsiniboiiies,  with  wlioin  they  had 
r.lwaya  l)een  on  friendly  terms.  We 
have  stated  above  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company's  servants 
made  tlieir  first  settlement  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  we  may  admit 
without  hesitation  tli.at  ..lie  traders 
who  went  inland  frotn  the  bay  woidd 
exert  all  their  influence  to  induce  the 
Indians  among  whom  thoy  had  been 
so  long-  se-ttled  nnd  with  'ivhom  they 
had  l>ecome  familiar  tc  follow  them 
to  where  they  had  made  their  new 
establishment,  The  Indinns  who  had 
lived  for  any  length  of  time  near  tlie 
whites  became  familiar  with  them, 
and  began  to  consider  the  articles 
brought  in  by  them  and  barteri-d  lor 
furs  as  necessaries  of  life,  a  great 
stimnluH  to  fur  liunting;  besides,  t-Iiey 
knew  well  how  to  prepare  the  furs 
lor  the  market.  And  it  has  ever 
since  1  ei'n  proven,  that  when  Indians 
have  been  indueed  to  leave  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  and  follow  the  wliite 
traders  into  other  parts  of  tlie  coun- 
try, that  th'.'y  considered  the  white 
men  as  their  best  and  firmest  friends, 
even  when  living  among  tribes  of  tlieir 
own  nation,  and  generally  made  the 
whit'  man's  cause  thAv  own.  Thus 
we  see  tli;*  white  man's  reasons  for 
encouraging  the  Indians  to  follow 
him.  And  we  know  that  the  In- 
dians wli'i  occupied  the  forests  be- 
twceti  Hu  'son's  Bay  and  Lake 
Winnipeg,  coveted  a  s  "ttknnent  on  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Swan  river  re- 
gions; they  knew  tlie  winters  were 
sliorter  and  milder  th  in  in  tlieir  own 
forests;  they  Un-w  game  was  more 
abundant;  and  hence  we  may  infer 
that  the  de  "s  and  Assiniboines,  who 
at  ••.n  early  period  traded  at  York 
Fcrt  and  obtain 'd  firearms  and  am- 
rauiition  would  not  to  be  slow  in 
passiig  on  tlie  west,  beyond  their 
anciF.nt  limits  and  testing  tlie  e.ficacy 
of  t'.ieir  newlj^  acquired  weai)ons  in 
their  contests  with  their  neighbors 
to  tlie  west.  During  the  present 
century  numbers  of  tlu^  Swampy  Crees 
liave  left  their  forests  and  settled  on 
Swan  liver  and  the  Saskatcliewan, 
whence  Miay  have  found  their  way  in 
consideralile  numbers  to  the  lied  river 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

We  liave  h.aid  above  that  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  Fi'inch  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawnemce      'va^:   gradualKy      twiinging 


'  about  a  shan^e  among  the  savage  and 
war^filke  trljjeli  whi*  occiyi  idd  th'e 
regions  of  the  west.  All  among  whom 
tlic  French  traders  had  settled  obtain- 
ed firearms,  and  by  their  aid  were 
al)le  to  advance  successfully  against 
tlie  tribes  who  occupied  the  lands  to 
the  south  and  south-west  of  them, 
and  were  so  equally  well  armed,  and 
\  who  had  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
I  brought  to  bear  on  them  and  continu- 
jed  to  move  to  the  west.  Soon  after 
the  conciuest  of  Canada,  as  stated 
; above,  those  from  Montreal  engaged 
I  in  the  Indian  trade  established  their 
'  headipiarters  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Grand  Portage,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  IMgeon  River;  whence  they  extend- 
ed their  trade,  not  only  over  the  re- 
gions partially  occupied  by  their 
French  predecessors  and  associates, 
but  spread  their  stations  over  the 
regions  drained  by  the  rivers  falling 
into  Hudson's  Bay  and  thence  to  the 
Rocky  ^Mountains  and  to  the  feeders 
of  the  great  Mackenzie's  river.  Those 
traders  about  11784,  became  known 
by  the  name  of  the  North- 
west company;  about  tlie  above  period 
they  iremoved  their  headquarters 
fro';  Pigeon  River  to  the  Kam- 
inistlquin,  and  built  Fort  Wil- 
liair.  The  N.  W.  company  soon 
discovered  that  the  tribes  who  lived 
remote  from  the  traders  were  not 
good,  fur  hunters,  and  to  remedy  this 
disadvantage  they  systematically  en- 
couraging bands  of  Saulteaux  and  Iro- 
quois to  acompany  them  to  the 
N'orthwcst.  providing  them  wit:i  pro- 
visions on  the  voyage  and  paying 
thorn  high  prices  for  their  furs.  The 
Saulteaux  ii  ixed  up  "with  the  Indians 
"h!'y  found  before  them,  and  they  are 
-itii:  to  be  found  in  many  localities  in 
•^he  interior.  But  the  chief  advent 
)f  the  Saulteaux  to  the  plains  of  the 
Red  River  was  about  1790,  a  few 
yrai's  before  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany's prople  made  their  first  estab- 
lishment on  the  Red  River.  Peguis, 
one  of  the  chiefs  who  signed  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's treaty,  was  the  last  of  that 
band." 

Mv  next  contribution  to  the 
archives  of  the  society  is  a  slight  ad- 
dition to  the  mass  of  information 
which  has  been  and  is  now  being  ob- 
tained regarding  the  pre-hlstorlc  in- 
habitants ()''  this  country,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  some  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter of  Hon  Donald  '. unn  to  I'rofessor 
Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
written  over  thirty  years  ago,  with 
the  addition  of  some  information 
given  by  his  son,  Mr.  JohJi  Gunn,  J. 
P.,  ex-M.  P.  P.,  as  well  as  a  letter  of 
my  own  regarding  a  mound  which  I 
caused  to  be  opened  on  the  west  side 
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of  the  Red  River,  lielow  St.  Aiulrew'n 
Rapids,  und  which  I  find  was  repro- 
duced in  the  Winnipeg  Tim^"  The 
following  iH  the  letter  to  I'rof.  Baird  : 

"My  Dear  I'rofesHor,— Your  two  let- 
ters, the  one  of ,  thv,  other      of , 

enclosing  the  splendid  case  of  instru- 
ments which  y('-  so  Icindly  sent  to  me. 
I  can  assure  you  the  case  and  its  con- 
tents are  far  superior  to  any  that  I 
expected,  und  permit  me  to  add,  su- 
perior to  any  that  I  de8erved,and  will 
ever  be  to  me  a  proof  of  your  liberal- 
ity and  kindness,  for  which  I  beg  of 
you  to  accept  my  most  sincere  and  un- 
feigneu'  tlianlcs,  and  if  I  live  till  old 
age  lays  me  on  the  shelf  when  I  can 
slcin  neither  bird  or  l)east,  I  >vill  show 
to  n:y  friends  and  nay  that  it  Is  a 
gift  from  Prof.  Baird. 

I  cannot  describe  ujy  feelings  on 
reading  the  sad  news  which  your  let- 
ter conveyed,  It  being  the  first  intima- 
tion which  I  had  /)f  the  melancholy 
event.  Science  in  him  has  lost  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  indefatigable  stu- 
dents, and  all  who  have  the  felicity  of 
being  intimately  acquainted  an  ami- 
able and  warm  hearted  friend.  Poor 
Kennicott.  Little  did  I  tliink  vvlien  I 
saw  him  last  that  we  were  doomed 
never  to  see  each  other  again  in  this 
life;  for  he  was  at  that  time  propo.i- 
ing  to  return  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
proceed  to  explore  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Little  did  I  think  then 
that  my  much  esteemed  friend  was  to 
be  cut  off  in  the  height  of  his  useful- 
ness and  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  I 
deeply  sympathize  v/iiii  his  bereaved 
relatives.  The  news  of  his  fate  must 
have  l)een  to  them  a  sad  blow  indeed. 

T  have  collected  a  few  stone  imple- 
ments used  by  the  Bed  children  of  the 
forest  before  the  palefaces  came  to  dis- 
turb tlieir  happy  state  >  and  ruffle 
their  eciuanimity  viz.,two  stone  hat- 
chets, so  formed,  seemed  to  have  been 
made  of  a  close  grained  blue  8tone,and 
some  mallets  made  of  gneiss  or  gran- 
ite; the  latter  may  weigh  from  two 
to  three  pounds. 

Some  trifling  archeological  discover- 
ies were  made  in  this  locality  last 
October.  A  ueighbor  living  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  on  taking  up  his 
I  iota  toes  found  that  he  bad  more  than 
his  celLar  could  contain,  which  reduc- 
ed the  good  man  to  the  alternative 
of  losing  his  potatoes  by  frost,  or 
making  an  additional  cellar.  He  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object  chose  a  know* 
sitvated  In  the  woods  a  few  yards 
from  his  fencing.  He  commenced  dig- 
ging a  cellar  of  about  8  feet  on  the 
square,  not  entirely  In  the  centre  oj 
the  knc  wl  but  a  little  to  the  north 
side.    On  digginj?  down  he  was  rather 


puzzled  .-tt  the  depth  of  the  surface 
soil  or  black  vegetable  mould  beinjf 
so  much  deeper  there  than  he  ever 
found  it  to  be  anywhere  else.  How< 
ever,  he  continued  digging  df»wn,  and 
putting  out  until  he  got  from  4  to  5 
feet  from  the  surface;  then  he  begai| 
to  cut  throug'i  decayed  wood,  whicW 
had  been  layed  in  horizontal  position; 
and  on  getting  a  foot  or  ho  lielow 
the  decayed  wood  on  purlng  the  side 
of  his  pit  he  fr>und  some  bones  and  one 
human  skull  with  its  under  jaw  at-* 
tached  to  it  and  lower  down  the  ver- 
tebrae embedded  in  the  earth,  show- 
ing clearly  that  the  dead  had  been 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  course 
of  digging  six  skulls  were  found  at  a 
depth  of  8  feet  he  came  on  ."  floon 
of  white  clay  hardened  apparently  by 
fire;  on  this  hardened  clay  some  of 
then  on  their  faces.great  numl>ers  of 
small  lM)nes,  those  of  the  toes  an<i 
fingers,  an  earthen  ketjjje  of  Indian 
manufacture  with  a  shell  in  it,  such 
as  are  at  present  living  in  the  river, 
;  beaver  hemes,  stcme  pipes,  ornamrinta 
made  of  shelLs  and  beads  made  o{  the 
I  »ame  material. 

There  is  another  tumulus  from  400 
to  500  yards  nearly  due  south  from 
the  former;  this  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  two  and  is  yet  untouched,  and 
if  circumstances  will  permit  I  will 
make  a  thorough  search  into  it.  I 
know  you  take  great  interest  In  such 
I  things.  The  Indians  dwelling  in  this 
j  part  of  the  country  are  miserably 
j  ignoraii.,  of  all  the  traditions  of  their 
I  race;  this  ignorance  can  be  to  some 
extent  pretty  Batisfactoriiy  account- 
I  ed  for  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
I  this  part  of  the  country  has  often 
changed  its  occupiers  since  the  advent 
or  the  whites.  The  Crees  were  in 
possesfeioii  when  the  first  traders 
found  their  way  to  Lake  Oulnipeg,  iis 
they  then  called  It.  The  Assiniboines 
succeeded  the  Crees  on  th'jir  breaking 
off  from  their  kindred,  the  Dacotahs. 
The  Salteaux  o.  ()j  11  >\v  ays  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  traders  from  Canada. 
Chif'ly  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century.  li  ever  ^he  Crees  or  Assi- 
niboines deposited  their  dead  under 
mounds  ot  earth,  they  discontitmed 
the  practice  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  whites;  ot^ierwlse,  missionaries 
and  traders  must  have  seen  and  rec- 
orded the  custom,  or  remote  traces 
of  it.  in  the  absence  of  all  such  tes- 
timony we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  monuments  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  for  the  lust  half  cen- 
tury has  made  no  perceptible  change 
In  them  and  that,  that  race  who  rear* 
ed  them  and  whose  remains  they 
cover  have  passed  away,  or  become 
absorbed   In  a     race  of  red  men   bar- 
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barouB,  poHuesBlUju;  lens  (Hiur^y  hikI  in- 
duBtry;  for  certainly,  tlie  preKeiit  race 
of  red  men  are  In  every  reHpect  In- 
eapalile  of  undergoing  the  labor  necea- 
sary  to  accumulute  such  heapH  of 
earth.  At  first  sight  we  are  dla- 
posed  not  to  think  they  were 
erected  fcr  the  purpose  of  tranHmlt- 
ting  to  poKterlty  the  fame  of  some 
renowned  warrior,  for  in  the  great 
tumulus  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
part  of  which  the  river  carried  away 
during  the  flood  of  '26,  the  remains  of 
a  full  grown  mi\u  and  of 
thoBe  who  (lied  in  tender 
youth  were  revealed.  Yet  such  might 
have  been  the  object  of  those  who 
raised  the  monuments;  tribes,  occupy- 
ing the  country  In  after  ages,  when 
all  tradition  was  lost  of  the  use  and 
purpose  for  which  these  mounds  were 
built,  might  be  Induced  from  the  facil- 
ity with  which  they  were  able  to  dli^ 
shallow  graves  Into  these  artificial 
mounds,  which  Is  much  looser  than 
the  surrounding  clay  and  earth." 
From   the    Winnipeg   Times. 

"Mr.  John  Gunn,  M.  P.  P.,  has  favor- 
ed the  Times  with  a  view  of  some 
curious  relics  of  a  pre-hlstorlc  Indian 
race,  which  were  recently  exhumed 
from  a  mound  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
gentleman's  residence  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ited  river.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  last  fall  Dr.  Schultz, 
M.  P.,  caused  some  excavations  to  be 
made  into  a  mound  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Red  river,  the  results  of  which 
he  described  in  a  letter  last  Novem- 
ber. His  excellency  t'"^  Marquis  of 
Lome,  then  governor-general,  seeing  a 
re-print  o?  this  letter,  wrote  Dr. 
Schultz  Intimating  his  Interest  in  the 
subject,  and  requesting  that  some  of 
the  relics  should  be  forwarded  to 
hlni;  and  the  excavations  made  by  Mr. 
Gunn  for  that  purpose  reveal  a  gen- 
eral similarity  in  the  character  of 
these  primitive  sepulchres  and  their 
inmates,  with  the  curious  exception 
that  in  the  mound  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  a  circular  flat  stone  seems 
to  have  been  placed  over  the  head  o"! 
each  of  the  dead.  The  floor  of  this 
mound  was  seven  feet  lielow  the  sur- 
face, and  the  same  charred  and  vitre- 
ous floor  and  ceiling,  the  same  seated 
postures  of  the  skeletons,  and  curi- 
ous absence  of  weapons  of  war,  were 
observed  in  both.  The  Indians  of  the 
neighborhood,  though  very  jealous  of 
any  intrusion  on  their  bwn  burial 
places,  seemed  to  have  no  care  for 
these  ancient  sepulchres,  and  the  re- 
mains were  abstracted  with  as  lit- 
tle opposition  as  Avas  offered  to  the 
theft  of  the  millionaire  Stewart's  body 
In  New  York  last  fall. 


"For  those  curious  In  conjecture  as 
to  the  pre-hlstorlc  Inhabitants  of  thlB 
country,  Hon.  Dr.  Schultz'  letter  re- 
ferred to  above,  is  reproduced  below, 
as   it  appeared  in  a  contemporary: 

"Permit  me  through  ycmr  column* 
to  correct  some  of  the  current  absurd 
rumors  as  to  results  of  excavations  re-v 
cently  nuide  for  me  in  the  County  of 
Llsgar.  Those  of  your  readers  who, 
may  have  had  occasion  to  travel  the 
river  road  running  through  that  c<mn- 
ty  will  doubtless  have  noticed  the 
circular  elevaticm  between  It  and 
the  Red  river  which  occurs  almut 
three  miles  l)elow  St.  Andrew's  rap- 
ids. From  the  river  face  of  this 
mound  earth  has  from  time  to  time 
fallen,  and  the  bones  and  i.  naments 
disclosed  led  to  the  belief  that  It 
was  used  as  a  place  of  sepulchre  for 
the  dead  t)f  a  race  far  more  ancient 
than  the  "Ojlbways"  and  "Crees"  wh(/ 
lately,  or  the  Assiniboine  branch  of 
the  "Dakotahs"  who  formerly  occu- 
pied tliis  country." 

"This  mound  i.s  one  of  a  group  of 
half  a  dozen  in  the  vicinity,  which 
are  interesting  las  (being  farthest 
north  of  any  of  the  works  of  that 
curious  mould-building  race,  wlio,  for 
purposes  of  defence,  sepulchre,  or  wor- 
ship, built  the  primltntive  earth- 
works which  are  found  alopar  thti 
bjinks  of  the  chief  rivers  fron,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes. 
From  the  recent  .excavations,  acci- 
dental disclosures,  the  observations  of 
that  careful  observer,  Hon.  Donald 
Gunn,  as  well  as  excavations  made  by 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Pembina 
last  year,  I  am  disposed  t«  believe 
the  HKurnds  in  this  country  all  sepul* 
eral  in  character,  and  to  have  been 
built  by  a  race  Avho  came  from,  or  at 
least  bartered  with,  people  of  the 
far  south,  who  possessed  the  art  o| 
making  pottery,  but  who  Lad  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  metals,  a  race 
of  medium  stature  with  crania  sup- 
erior ito  that  of  the  average  Indian  of 
to-day,  and  possibly  to  have  been 
('i  smallefrl,  weaker  branch  of  the  race 
whose  interesting  relics  of  early  con- 
structive skill  are  found  In  such  pro- 
fusion in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin." 

"The  mounds  here  have  been  built 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  builders, 
who  employed  fire  to  render  them 
durable.  The  upper  crust  of  soil 
seems  to  have  been  removed,  and  on 
the  flattened  clay  floor,  an  oven  shap- 
ed roof  of  the  same  material  has  been 
erected;  intense  heat  being  then  ap- 
plied gave  consistency  to  the  arched 
roof,  which  if  sprinkled  with  sand 
would  cause  the  vitreous  appearance 
the  roof  and  floor  now  show.  The 
dead,  placed  In  rows,  were  apparently 
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111  a  Hittlug  poHture,  with  the  bundu 
folded,  and  the  face  towards  Home 
cardiDul  point  ot  the  conipusH.  Food 
in  earttieii  dishes  wiih  placed  before 
them,  and  upon  them  were  hung  their 
ornaments.  There  is,  however,  iu 
this  mound  a  curious  absence  of 
weapons  and  the  slcuilH  Hhow  no  sign 
of  violence,  though  in  the  neighlmrlng 
fields  Htorie  hatchets  and  war  clubs, 
as  well  as  flint  arrow  heads  have 
been  found.  The  skeietons  Hhow  no 
peculiarity  of  utnture.  but  the  crania 
differ  from  thoHe  of  the  Tree  and  Ojib- 
way  branches  of  the  great  AlgonquinH 
family  now  found  here.  The  skull 
uow  before  me  is  of  average  Caucas- 
ian size,  and  the  well  worn  teeth  show 
the  har'i  nature  of  the  food.  The 
forehead,  thougli  Homewhat  narrow. 
Is  neither  low  nor  receding,  orbits 
well  rounded,  superciliary  ridge  low, 
malar  bones  only  moderately  develop- 
ed, zygomatic  arches  alight,  nasal 
bones  prominent  and  occiput  fairly 
rounded,  and  in  other  pecularitiee  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  the  typical 
skull  of  II  any  Indian  races. 

The  ornan  entK  conHistof  tieckliicvs 
formed  of  hollow  tubeeA  of  the  soft 
stone  used  by  the  present  Indians  for 
pipes,  and  shells  variously  cut  'and 
pierced  for  ear-rings,  and  son  e  from 
their  size  suggesting  breast  orna- 
ments. These  ^hells  are  not  unlike 
some  found  here  and  similar  ones 
sent  by  the  Hon.  Donald  Gunn  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  were  deter- 
mined to  be  of  a  kind  found  on  the 
shores  of  the     Gulf  of  Mexico.      The 


pottery,  made  apparently  with  the 
clay  of  this  country  was  confined  to 
simple  forms,  one  unbroken,  one  beinc 
a  small  Jar,  and  the  remains  of  food 
found  in  them  were  ^.he  bones  of  the 
beaver  or  other  small  animal  with  the 
shells  of  the  present  fliver  Molluscs 
None  of  this  group  of  mounds  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  others,and 
the  surface  appearance  is  the  same 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  that  on 
tome,  large  trees  are  growing.  Our 
ovva  Indians  have  no  traditions  at 
all  in  regard  to  then:;  the  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  are  alike  strange 
to  them,  and  the  practice  of 
Home  of  the  present  and  preceding  In- 
dians was  to  dispose  of  their  dead  on 
elevated  stages  rather  than  to  inter 
them. 

Whence  cane  they  then,  tliewe  <iiiiet 
sleepers,  who  with  fleshless  pains 
crossed  as  in  n.ute  expectancy  might 
have  slept  on  till  the  resurrection 
i:  orn,  but  for  the  cuiloslty  which  dis- 
turbed their  rest?  What  has  becon  e 
ii  this  strange  r  it  nd-building  race, 
who  from  the  shadow  of  the  Anden  to 
this  far  north  would  Heen  to  have 
traversed  the  continent  ?  No  one 
knows;  and  if  in  our  efforts  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  problen:  in  their 
toirbs  their  spirits  feel  aggrieved  a^ 
the  desecration,  they  nay  find  some 
con: fort  In  the  reflection  that  the 
graves  of  nllllonaires  are  equally  un- 
safe in  this,  the  day  of  our  later  and 
boasted  civilisation." 

JOHN  8CHULTZ. 
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OF 


His  Honor  Lieutenant-Governor  Schultz. 


ON  THE  OCOAaiON  OF  HIS 


UNVEILING  THE  MONUMENT 


EReOTED   BY   THE    MANITOBA    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY.    NEAR  THE 

Old  Kinq's  Highway,  to  commemorate  the 


Battle  of  Seven  Oaks 


19th  JUNE,  1891. 


WINNIPEG: 

MANITOBA  FREE  PREE  PRESS  PRINT. 
1894. 


. 


The  Manitoba  Historical  vSociety,  who  erected  the  inomiraetil, 
chose  as  its  site  a  beautiful  spot  boardering  on  the  Old 
Kings  Highway,  a  rifle  shot  or  so  north  ot  the  Winnipej^ 
City  Uuiits. 

I^rotH  the  Free  l^ess  of  18th  June,  1^94. 


Mk. 


I'RKSIDKNT    AND     MKMHKRS    OK    THK     HlSTORtCAI,    SoCIKTV,    IaDIKS 
AND   GKNTF.KMKN  : 


Vou  havo  h»iar<l  from  authoritative  sourcoH  to-day  all  that 
relates  to  the  numunicnt  bft'ore  us,  and  upon  that  subject  I  nvvA 
not  tou(!h  ;  i»ut  the  pn-sunt  s(*enis  to  nio  to  be  an  occasion  when 
we  should  all  acknowledge  tlu>  value  of  the  services  which  have 
Ix'en  rendered  to  the  people  of  this  Province  and  of  the  Domin- 
ion by  the  Historical  Society  of  Manitoba;  and  it  is  to  their 
i^rc'it  credit  that  what  we  see  to-day  is  only  one  of  the  man^' 
instances  1  miirht  refer  to,  where  their  aid  has  been  of  tlie 
j^reatest  value  in  giving  pernuinency  to  those  portions  of  the 
history  of  this  countjy  which,  already  <lininied  by  time  in  the 
memories  of  living  men,  are  in  danger  of  passing  into  the  realm 
of  vague  tradition,  or  of  being  wholly  lost. 

1  have  been  requested  by  the  Presiiieut  aiicl  Cc'incil  of  this 
Society,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  event,  to  unveil  the  monu- 
ment which  commemorates  it ;  and  while  there  umy  b^  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  combat  ami 
loss  of  life  these  stones  record,  yet  everyone  present  who  is 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  this  country  vrill  agree  with 
me  that,  even  apart  entirely  from  these  events,  this  monument 
stands  upon  historic  ground,  and  the  Society,  in  deteriLviMJng 
the  site  to  mark  the  i»attle  of  Seven  (laks,  which  extended  from 
the  grove  which  gave  it  its  name  to  near  Fort  Douglas,  was 
wise,  I  think,  in  placing  it,  near  this  great  highway,  which 
traversing  as  it  does  this  Province  fiom  north  to  south  and  east 
to  west,  is  but  the  enlargement  of  the  trail  which  connected  the 
great  northern  waters  and  woods  the  home  of  the  Chippewyan 
and  Cree,  with  the  vast  prairies  of  the  south  and  west,  where 
dwelt,  differing  in  dialect  only,  the  divisions  of  that  great  and 
warlike    nation,    the    Dakotahs.     1    have  said    that    this    road, 


wlicthtT   as    iiniiaii   trail  or    Kiiiy;s   Hitjiiway,    in  old   or   more 
I'ecfiit  times,  is  indued  historic.     Over  it,  in  the  dim  past  which 
antedates  even  Indian  tradition,  must  liave  passed  these  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  whose   interestiufj  sepulchial   remains  near  St. 
Andrew's   Rapids  an<l   elsewhere,  excite    wonder  and    stimulate 
conjectuie,  and  show  them  to  ha\  e  been  of  a   race   superior  in 
many  respects  to  those  which  succeeded    them.     Over  this  road 
and   nea)'   this  spot  must  have  passed   the   \^ar   })arties  of  the 
Assiniboines  in  their  futile  effort  to  oppose    with  arrow,  toma- 
hawk and  spear,  the  invading  northern   and  eastern  Cree,  who 
had  doubtless,  when  similaily  anned,  envied  in  vain  the  warlike 
"  Stoney  "  his  possession  of  what  was  later  known  as  the  Image 
and  White  Horse  Plains,  with  their  countless  herds  of  Bison  ; 
and  when  the  earlier  ]iossession  of  tire-arms  gave  the   Cree  the 
ascendancy  he  sought,  and  that  dread  scourge  the  small-pox,  had 
thinned  the    Assiniboine  ranks,  it  must  have   been  along  this 
ufreat    trail  thev  retreated  tovv'ards  the   blue   hills  of  Brandon 
and   to  the  up})er  waters  of  the   river   which   still   bears  their 
name.     La  Verandrve,  the  first  white  man  who  looked  on  this 
fair  land,  must  have  seen  this  spot  and   passed  by  this  trail,  and 
while  it  was  yet  a  bridle  path  or  cart  track,  and  long   before  it 
was  known,  as  it  afterwards  became,  the   King's  Highway,  men 
who  were  great  in  their  day  and  generation  and  are  deservedly 
still    remembered    for    their    important    diseoverier>    and    theii- 
administrative  abilities  have  trodden  the  path  which  lies  at  oui- 
feet.     Over  it   has  passed  discoverer,  courier,  missionary,  arctic 
voyager,  chief,  warrior  and  medicineman,  governor,  factor,  judge, 
councillor  and  commandei- ;  along  it    has   been  carried  wampum 
and  tomahawk,  message  of  peace  and  war.     It  has  heard  the 
rumble  of  artillery  and  the  steady  march  of  the  Sixth   of  the 
Line,  the  Royal    Canadian,  and  the  60th   Rifles ;    and  along  its 
course    the    hard-pressed    founders    of  the    Selkirk    Settlement 
alternately  struggled  southwards  in  search  of  food   or  hurried 
northward  for  safety  with  steps  of  fear.     Over  it  have  travelled 
the  pione<^r  priests,  ministers  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Presl>yterian  and   Wesleyan  ehurches.     The  governors 
itfthe  Hu<ls')ns  Bay  Cojnpanv   have,  as  well  as  the   lieutenants 
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of  the  governors  of  the  Dominion  of  (-anada,  all  passed  this  way. 
Truly  this  is  an  iiistoric  plaoo  ;  and  from  the  spot  where  1  now 
»tand  could  once  have  been  seen  nearly  all  of  the  old  historic* 
strongholds  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  the  Northwest  and  the  X.  Y. 
companies.  P^rom  it  may  still  he  seen  places  made  memorable 
by  the  good  works  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  West,  Bishops  Anderson  and 
Provencher,  the  Rev.  John  Black  and  other  devoted  men  :  within 
view  are  the  residences  of  Hon.  John  Inkster,  the  father  of  our 
worthy  sheriff,  a  member  of  the  oM  Council  of  Assiniboia,  and 
that  of  my  bi ave  and  valued  old  friend,  Hon.  Rcjbcrt  McBeth, 
also  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  the  father  of  the  President  of 
our  Historical  Society,  whose  instincts  of  hospitality  were  not  to 
be  thwarted  by  the  knowledge  that  confiscation  and  worse  might 
follow  his  shelter  of  a  hard-hunted  friend  ;  and  I  see  all  around 
me  here  worthy  children  of  such  worthy  sires,  the  descendants  of 
those  pioneer  Selkirk  settlers,  w^hose  tale  of  soirow,  suffering 
and  danger  always  evokes  sympathy  and  wonder.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are,  if  I  mistake  not.  near  the  place  where  the  first  plow 
turned  the  first  fnrrov/ — presage  of  peace,  plenty  and  prosperity 
— on  the  eastern  verge  of  that  vast  prairie  which  extends  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  having  suitably  marked  the  scene  of 
battle,  let  us  bury  with  the  foundations  of  this  monument  the 
feuds,  jealousies  and  strifes  of  the  past  which  it  recalls,  and  re- 
membering that  English  and  Irish,  Scandinavian.  German  and 
the  descendants  of  the  gallant  Gauls  and  Gaels,  as  well  as  those 
of  mixed  blood,  who  have  figured  so  prominently  in  the  annals 
of  this  country,  are  now  by  the  mandate  of  our  Q  jeen,  of  one 
country  and  one  people,  and  while  still  heirs  of  the  unsullied 
patriotism  and  the  invincible  courage  of  our  colonial  and  pro- 
vincial ancestry,  and  proud  of  the  heroic  past,  wherein  English 
vied  with  French  in  the  defence  of  their  common  country,  w^e 
are  Canadians  all,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  we  may 
look  forward  with  that  hope  which  is  justified  by  the  immeusity 
and  value  of  our  resources,  by  the  law-abiding,  moral  and  reli- 
gious character  of  our  people.  If  we  be  true  to  our  God  and  our- 
selves in  the  great  trust  He  has  imposed  upon  us,  endeavoring  to 
avoid  those  strifes  of  race  and  creeii,  which  it  was    a  great  pait 
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of  the  life  work  of  tlie  great  Canadian  who  now,  amid  the  sorrow 
of  the  nation,  sleeps  with  his  fathers  at  Cataraqui,  to  reconcile, 
we  may  be  the  builders  of  a  nation  forming  part  of  an  empire 
greater  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  upon  this  conti- 
nent to  be  a  Canadian  citizen  may  be  even  a  prouder  joast  than 
was  that  of  the  citizen  of  an  ancient  empire,  less  great  than  is 
our«?  now,  "Civis  Romanu*:.  sum."  Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken 
too  long,  and  will  now  proceed  to  execute  the  duty  with  which 
your  C'yuncil  has  entrusted  me  ,  and  in  the  name  of  the  contri- 
butors to  this  niemoriaj,  in  the  name  of  the  president,  officers  and 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Manitoba,  I  unveil  this 
monument,  which  marks  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Oaks, 
in  the  hope  that  when  these  rocks  are  seen  from  the  historic  path 
near  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  from  the  railway  whicli 
passes  close  by,  types  in  themselves  of  the  change  from  the  old 
to  the  new,  it  will  be  remembered  that  as  nature  has  clothe<l 
with  verdure  this  spot,  once  wet  with  blood,  so  should  we, 
except  as  matters  of  historic  interest  and  record,  clothe  with 
forgetfulness  all  animosities,  jealousies,  bitternesses  and  strifes, 
and  turning  to  the  fair  prospects  before  us  as  an  united  people 
and  nation,  thank  Almighty  God  that  the  sad  past  is  indeed  past, 
and  implore  His  blessing  upon  our  efforts  for  a  brighter  future. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  His  Honor  unveiled  the  monu- 
ment, the  act  being  greeted  with  general  applause.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  native  Selkirk  stone,  and  the  workmanship  a  credit  to 
the  designer,  Mr.  S.  Hoo}>er.  It  stands  nine  feet  six  inches  in 
height  and  its  size  is  four  feet  at  the  base.  On  the  top  is  carved 
a  wreath  of  flowers.  The  inscription  is  on  the  west  side,  facing- 
Main  street.  On  the  upper  portion  are  carved  the  words  "Steven 
Oaks";  and  beneath  is  the  inscription,  "Erected  in  181H  by  the 
Manitoba  Historical  Society,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Selkirk,  on  the  site  of  Seven  Oaks,  where  fell  Oovernor 
Robert  Seniple  and  twenty  of  his  officeis  and  nuii,  June  19th, 
1816." 

Note. — The  Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  N.  Bell,  gave  an  able  historical  account 
of  the  Battle  and  excellent  speeches  were  made  by  the  President,  Mr.  John 
McBeth,  by  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Dul)uc,  Honorable  J.  W.  Taylor,  U.  S. 
Consul,  Rev.  Canon  Matheson  and  Col.  Villiers,  D.  A.  G. 


^ 


